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LITRRATUSBS. 


THE PAST. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Mourn for the Rose ! 
The Rose who left her vernal hall unblown ; 
And fron’ all the winds with bosom bare, 
Was ove wo | 


Mourn for Go pest 
The past was 80 pleasant oace, so bright : 
The Dawn, the Noon before we felt the Eve 


That brings the night. 


The temple falls, 
A bird buildeth in the ruined tower, 

And we who once were strong, are crumbling fast, 
Power by Power! 


No Life, no Love ing. What le » 
Resumes its morning. t t t 

Ay even Time, if Hebrew songs be tree, = 
Must die at last! 


SONG. 


Written for the late St. George's Dinner, but not there, the Stewards havi 
come caraplee as © treading on any Mngiciman's political tows. ie 

With | from the classic banks 

or or of Cam, 
The ~Oobden-Gladstone League 

Came down on Viscount Pam, 
They proved that Bowring was a wolf, 

Yeh a gentle lamb ; 

And ewore black and blue that it never would do 

To stick to Viscount Pam. 


The Queen—God bless her Majesty |— 
ay the hollow sham nf 





The 

They didn’t care a — 
For all the Br t and Cobden school, 
Compared with plucky Pam. 


Legest, with Nineveh's remaina, 
© more could clod-poles cram ; 
“No, no,” they orled, * we'll tan his hide 
Who would n’t vote for Pam, 
*T was Pam who put the flaal touch 
To Rusala’s by : 
He, who stood by urk, is the man for our work ; 
Hurrah, for dauntless Pam {” 


A bumper then to Pam's success |— 
Though Fests all peay for ble fall 
span lp ty Oy i 
Lord Napier, who ‘s with ua here, 

Will beg of Uncle Sam 


While General Cass blows off his gae— 
To be good friends with Pam, 


ee 


LEAVES FROM OLD TREES. 


From the earliest ages trees occur as objects reverenced from genera- | 
vion, to generation, and with particular trees many memorable events of | 
history are associated. In the most ancient we find mention of | 
some that became a landmark of nations long before Ethelbert and 
bis court listened to the poaching of St. Augustine beneath a Kentish 
oak ; and it seems as if the human race had in all times loved to connect 
the transitory of man with these enduring witnesses, and to 
hold as consecrate their ancient solemn shade, 

The towering oaks of Palestine mark each atep of the first pottanchad 

nder the oak of Moreb, Shechem, and the oak of 











Mamre, at Hebron, was built the altar and pitched the tent of Abraham ; | "S"? 


and each of these aged trees connected with the history of Israel became 
the centre of a long succession of traditionary memories and historical 


recollection, 
Such tents the patriarchs loved. 


Within the ancient enclosure mentioned by Josephus, of which some ru- 
ins still remain to the north of Hebron under the name of “ Abraham's 
House,”’ stood a gigantic tree, supposed not only to have seen the Flood, 
but to be coeval with the Creation! The tree to which this marvellous | 
— was attributed remained down to the time of Theodosius, 

a 
i 





reign of Constantine its branches were commonly hung with 

and a picture, and a fair was held under its shade, at which time 
Cc 3, Jews, and Arabs alike, rendered honour to the leafy patriarch. 
This Methuselah of trees was afterwards enclosed within a h, in 
which it was standing in the seventh century, and marvellous tales were 
told of it. Another tree, known as the Oak of Abraham, near Hebron, 
is described by Dr. Robinson as a ificent tree, with a sound trank 
eS feet and a in circumference, the branches 
baving a of nearly ninety feet ; but he remarks that Abraham’s 
tree (a terebinth) probably stood nearer to Jerusalem, and it had disap- 
peared in the days of Jerome. Maundeville relates of a tree which he 
saw near Hebron, that it was green in Abraham's day, and withered up 
at the time of our Saviour’s eracifixion. This is not the only tree to 
which popular tradition has ascribed a a pe hm the Life of Christ, 
for the oak in the New Forest, against Tyrrel’s arrow glanced | 
(and said to put forth | 


sylvan Oak of Bethel, the 
Oaks 


. of Palestine, | 
like the palm-trees of its wells, And we must omit the sycamore, 


from which Zaccheus saw our Saviour’s eutry into Jerusalem, was 
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Sade te ages Sean ate ore 


Jerome. 


and | scribed as being forty-five feet in circumference at 


Then, besides these long-remembered landmarks, there is the cluster Simplon. 


of ancient trees that remain in their secluded heights on Lebanon, cele- 
brated by the poets of Israel as the Troes of God—the tall cedars which 
He had planted. A Syrian traveller, in 1696, found one of the largest 
thirty-seven feet in girth. Their extreme antiquity is proverbial. 
timber was used (and probably for the last time) in Constantine’s Church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem, the roof of which, when last renewed, was 
repaired with British oak, the gift of our fourth Edward. The Greek 
clergy still offer mass under their branches as in a natural temple. And 
80, upon the ridge of Carmel, in the rains of a stone building which 
might be of any age, among thick bushes of dwarf oak, the reputed 
scene of Elijah’s sacrifice upon the sacred high-altar of the , the 
Druses come—the Vespasian went—to offer sacrifice. 

But long before the Druses were a people, woods and groves were held 
in reverence by heathen antiquity for the celebration of religious rites. 
We have all read of the solema shades 

Where maidens to the Queen of Heaven 


ir | mentioned 





Wove the gay dance round oak or palin. 
Homer mentions a sacrifice offered under a beautiful plane-tree, Ulysses, | 
inquiring for his son, hears that, 

In sacred groves celestial rites he pays. 
The oak, which was held sacred by the Greeks, was dedicated to Jupiter 


himself by the Romans, was reverenced by the Britons, and (as we learn | 


from Diodorus Siculus) by the Gauls. Pliny says, that to the sacred 
shade of oaks the Druids resorted for their solemn ceremonies, Then—to | 


from heathen customs to the usages of Christian antiquity —we find | 


that to hold a synod under the shade ofan oak-tree was a custom of which 


early ecclesiastical history farnishes many examples. Thus, the place | 


where Augustine convoked his first synod, and met the ecclesiastics of 
the Bri Church, was afterwards distinguished by the name of 
“ Augustine’s Oak.” [t seems to have been near Aust-ferry, at the ex- 


tremity ef Gloucestershire, in Bede's time part of the kingdom of the 
West Saxons, The name of Augustine is, moreover, connected with more 
than one oak in England. 

A custom of very distant antiquity was followed by those mediwval 
princes who received embassies, and—like St, Louis—dispensed justice, | 
sitting under a wider spreading anolent tree, And well might the 
heathen rites of antiquity be performed within the awe-luapir 

dark and solema forests ; well might the Gospel of the bo 
claimed beneath Hie ancient and wide-embracin 
Christian sovervign hold court surrouaded by monitory and - 
fast noble, and take counsel from the — in troes’”’ ~Remember- 
ing those who had there preceded him in judgment, he might feel that 
* centuries were looking down’ upoa him from the to’ 


branches, | 
and he might be admonished, by the magnitude and stability of these 


crowned ones of the forest, to contrast with them the littleness of man, 

and with their vigorous duaation the evanescence of human away, But 

we are not Sree eae ss trees; lot us revert to the notioes of 
y. 


troos in ancient 

And first, there was the -tree, famous for ite extraordi alae 
and beauty, which grow in Arcadia, and was sald to have been planted 
by the hu of Helen, and which Pausanias aaw when it was aupposed 
to be thirteen hundred years old, being then #till ¥ ® The tom 
ple of Apollo la the Velo « stood among plane-treea, Pliny 
mentions the famous plane-tree of Lyola, whieh grew near a fountain by 
the highway, itwelf a t, and in the hollow of whose trank the Roman 
governor, Licinius Muclanus, with elghteon com 


jona, enjoyed 
Ee Enormous plane-troos are montioned in 
oso 


& Po- 
It was probably wader thelr shade that Socrates conversed of 
josophy ; and the Academie groves, in which the mind loves to picture 
“lato and his disciples, were formed of the lofty aud w plane, 
We learn from Horodotus that Xerxes, when he lavaded Greece, halted 


his army under a tree of this kind, which delighted him by tts spreading | phat 
" 


shade and colossal form; and Elian says that the Persian king spent 


whole day under it, and commemorated it in a medal which he caused to | ‘yn 


be struck, A tree like « qemer, equally ble of sheltering an 
army, Was goon, in 1656, by Thevenot on the Turkish island called Isola 
Longa, the branches of which, he says, would cover two thousand mon, 
Down to later days floent specimens of this um tree have 
continued to flourish ln Greece, many of which are now & . One of 
the most celebrated of these is the gigantic “ Planc-tree of y de 
Bouillon,” at Buyuk-dere, on the European side of the Bosphorus—a tree 
that was flourishing whea first 
tiam's native sign 


Rysan 
Of Croas on Crescent was unfurled, 


and is conjectured by M. de Candolle to be more than two thousand 
o 


When measured In 1831, it was found to be a bundred and 

feet in clreumference at the base, and it has been described as resembling 
@ tower of clustered trunks, Its branches are said to be more like a 
forest than a single tree, Its sides are cavernous, and shelter the herds- 
men as ina grotto, who make their fires in these hollows, It is plotu- 
ne and majestic in its aspect, as a tree ld be over whose masses 
of foliage centuries have glided, and which has shadowed the tents of 
heroes that Tasso sung. ther it was Godfrey himself or his fellow 
crusaders who encamped beneath this millennial tree, there it 

ever full of nests and sunbeams, secing the years depart like the leaves 
that fall at its feet, and the winds of the desert scatter the dust of those 
antique warriors, remaining itself, from age, to age, only more firm and 


colossal, 
Another enormous plane, owing upon the banks of the Selinus, near 
ti is tioned in Ho ses “ Travels in Albania,” and is de- 
the base, and a bun- 
dred feet high, covered with luxuriant foliage. In the Turkish Empire 
these ancient trees seem to be held in reverence as they were before the 
days of the Prophet. The Mahomedans retire to pray and meditate 
under them, selecting those beneath whose shade religious men in former 
days are believed to have meditated and prayed. 
ut we were speaking of trees mentioned in history ; and perhaps one 
of the most remarkable is the tree called Raminalis, which stood in the 
place assigned for public elections in Rome. Tacitus informs us that in 
A.D. 58 this tree, which eight handred and forty years before had o 
shelter to the infancy of Romulus and Remas, began to wither in all its 
branches, and seemed threatened with total decay, which was considered 
ominous of fatare evil, bat that it regained its former verdure. 
Pliny, in his memoranda of the Quercus Jler (evergreen oak), mentions 
trees, wing in his time, of a greater age than Rome itself— 
trees must have stood at that period for at least fourteen hundred 


Of trees now remaining, the venerable cypress-tree at Somma, in Lom- 
bardy, has a longer historical existence than any other tree of which we 
have read, if it be true, as is alleged, that a chronicle at Milan shows it 


Ww 





to have been standing in the time of Julius Casar. The tradition of the 3 


place, however, is, that it was planted in the year of the birth of Christ, 
on which t it is re d the inhabitants, and was spared by 
Napoleon himself when he laid down the plan of his great road over the 





| na Frangois I, 
leet in the royal 


| 


“mated their ages at twelve hundred and fourteen, 
| ely seve, a Le thousand eight hundred 


oaks well tg . 


| ference at three feet from the ground, 


earlioat records of | or 




















































We are not aware of any other existing trees to which either history 
or tradition assigas a greater age than twelve hundred years, but there 
are many which are estimated by naturalists to be mach older, as will be 
ntly. A-propos of existing continental trees with histori- 
cal associations, we may mention here the old oran: in the Oran- 
RY at Versailles, known under the three names of de Connétable, 

‘rangois I, aad Grande Bourbon, but this royally descended as well as 
titled tree seems quite overshadowed when mentioned with the venerable 
Di yen of Lombardy. However, it is more than four hundred years old, 

has a curious history, which we believe is to the following effeot: 

It comes from some pippins of a tree of bitter oranges at the 
commencement of the fifteenth ceatury by Eleanor of Castile, wife of 
Charles IIL, King of Navarre. The trees raised were preserved, down 
to A.D, 1499, at and afterwards passed to different owners | 
as rare and precious objects, and at length to the Constable de Lae | 
who kept them at his Chateau de Chantelle, in the Bourbonnais, un’ 
1852, when, on the confiscation of his property, the orange-trees were 
seat to decorate the palace of Fontainebleau, restored and e 
In 1684, when Louis XIV, had finished Versailles and 

magnificent Orangery, he collected there all the orange-trees pro- 

residences ; and eoemney the time-honoured 

orange-trecs Ld pong peer then two centuries half old, were ulti- 

mately removed to Versailles. The Grande Conndtable, the most re 
markable of them, is still quite vigorous, 

The fine orange-trees in the aw pl at Gotha are pro- 
bably known to many of our readers. Some of these trees are said to be 
three hundred years old 

But in various parts of the world there are trees now standing, whieh, 
if not dignitied by any historical associations, have, in the opinion of na- 
turalists, attained an age greater even than that of the venera 
Somma. The aged tree near Saintes, in the maritime d 
Lower begeg ey tey: to be two thousand years 
Mr. Digby to be the oak in Burope, and the red grey 
oldest trees are yews. Monsieur de Candolle computed the # 
ly increase of the yew in bulk at about a twelfth of an inch 
ing this rate to the most famous trees of this kind in 

° ve 


eypronet 
tment of the 
It is said by 
Many of the | 


re 
am hundred 
to the the 
ce at » which is one of a group tant 
nm of e pagerete seven hundred ago, 
cheltered by the (hk follage while building thelr moncstery 

Ww 

»we-trees ene ally seven ia number, and all are of 
The trunk of one of them is ne 


itn 


ye 
wine, 


twenty-seven feet in oire 


very exact sorutiny ia, 
ever, required in making the number and ovnoen 
wones observable conten es oid Seen aveecnease Of ds 


if 

f 

| 
Fritts 


zi 


hored| trees, 
of whieh they 

« patriclon dignity. ts of 
a clan ey 

soclety, yet waludca om haeeek eer the ay) 
a BAS, cae 0 Geet eiery. ak Se of Nature, 
From forest of royal Wi (said to 
hundred and twenty miles in circumference 
en cence forest of Caledoula, 1... of the o . 
boast stately aged trees, consploucus which tax Oak 
in all its native magnificence of form size, attaining 
stances an age supposed to be not less than a thousand years : 


= 
E 


many 


O oaks, that 
Brigantes, were standing 
times, when, being wholely 
many such trees 
western counties. 


1775, was sixty-ei 
in circumference, The Golynos oak, which stood near Newport, 
mouthshire, and the Fairlop oak—| a venerable celebrity of its 
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a —_—- 


ee ied 


for its pillars, and solemn shade for its canopy, 


= —— — - 
but to the earlier times when, in this sylvan temple, with massive tranks | formed by two rows of horse-chesnuts, is the widest, and when they are in 
the venerable tree looked | full blossom, nothing can surpass the beauty of this. 


_ She Aloion. 


—— 





down on heathen rites. Another magnificent tree now standing, called | —living gallery of aged trees, 

the King Oak, is mentioned by that name, as a boundary mark, in } lighted up by those ful “ chandeliers of the forest.’’ A noble tree, a 

| age by Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, to the monks of Waver- } horse-Chesnut, is conspicuous in the Wilderness at Hampton ; and the ches- 

oy, oe is probably, _ Seretare, at least une hundred years >, = | nut-tree at Cobham Hall measures thirty-five feet in circumference at the 
tton oak, in Devonshire, is supposed to have been a young tree in the | t igh, lofty and graceful b hesnut is not only a 

time of King Alfred. Like the Green Dale oak, it is thirty-three feet in At Barteigh, the ye meat cn beh y, 


i si hich this tree attains, but combines with the 
circumference at the base. And the Fredville oak, a tree as old, was @ specimen of the size which this eceeene, combines 


jestic in appearance fifty years ago. 


antique turrets to recal the Burleighs and Cecils of former days. 


And now let the shadow of a few noble elms be thrown upon our . 
Sut in magnitude, these fathers of the forest are surpassed by the oak In France, the elm seems to have been associated from ancient times with 
of the ancient church of Cowthorpe, near Wetherby, the dimensions of 


which are set down at forty-eight feet in circumference at the ground 


the seignorial chAteau, in like manner as the British oak has been associ- 


and eighty-five feet in height. This tree also is supposed to have ated with our bistoric edfecs. It was under © great tree planted before 


flourished in the time of the Heptarchy, and it was in a decayed state 


the door of the seiguorial manor-house that vil judges in France for- 


The led th blies laids 
when George LIL. came to the throne, but it still presented a noble and ew held their aseizes. joo ese assemblies door-debates (plai 


imposing ruin. The Hempstead oak, in Essex, and the Merton oak, 
Norfolk, are still larger trees. The woodland haunts, so much loved 


porte) ; and as the tree under which these pleadings were held was 


in nearly always an elm, the form or threat to bring a person to justice was 


‘by | « Meet me under the elm!” (Attendez-moi sous l’orme.) Dances and vil- 
the poet Cowper, on the Marquis of Northampton’s estate, abound with | lage festivals were also held under the old seignorial elm, as in me 
magnificent specimens of forest trees. ‘“ Cowper’s Oak”—one of these | England round the maypole ; and other suits were urged beneath its shade 
Northamptonshire trees—is supposed to have been planted in the reign 


of William the Conqueror. Two others (figured by Strutt), called Go 


besides those of “ stubborn law,”’ for lovers made it a place of assignation ; 


i — i —* Wait fi ° 
‘and Magog, measure thirty fect in girth at three feet from the route and the expression is still used—but ironically ait for me under the 
es in 


One of the largest oaks in England stands close by the old s 


elm!’ These words are cruelly tantalising from the lips of a fair ina- 


morata if they mean “ You may wait, for I shall not be there.’’ The custom 

ton Court Park. At five feet high it measures thirty-six feet | js alluded to ia Hautcroche’s “ Amant qui Trompe,” where this line occurs; 

round. Among the ancient and noble trees for which Windsor Great | _« f¢ du reste, bousoir; attendez-moi sous l’orme.”’ In the middle ages, 

Park is fumous—trees that were contemporaries of our early sovereigns, | before the invention of printing, when there were poetical societies, the 
and have survived their companions of the forest—are two magnificent 


oaks near Cranbourn Lodge, which are of the same girth as the I 





Court oak. Another of the old trees which render Windsor Park 
i ive of anti 





ity, and which it is pleasant to look upon as asso- 


members of which read their ~~~ to their colleagues, one of these 
iations took its name from the custom of the society being to meet 


80 | under an elm. 


q f English e! associated with and 
ciated with the pranks of the Merry Wives, is the oak which Mr. Jesse SU GCER WnG Set ee eae wd 


malntains* to be the real “ Herne’s Oak’’—the tree of which 
An old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns. 


song, but there are many localities in the south of England to w' the 
elm seems to have given its name from the time even of the Anglo-Saxons, 
although there are not very many old elm-trees in England. Perhaps 
there is not a more ancient elm than the tree which companions the man- 
sion-house of Chequers, at Ellesborough, in Buckinghamshire, and which, 


ly traditi ign of Stephen. The 
Ths tose to nsw dead, ond stestahen teste ttn Gpecteed erme Who these of | ee ne se beak aap was Prastad bs tho velgn of Staphes 


giant. From its aspect, we need not wonder if 
There want not many that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s oak. 


Wych elm at Field, in Staffordshire, described by Dr. Plot to measure 
twenty-five feet in girth, must have been in his time an ancient tree like- 
wise ; and the similar tree at Tutbary is a relic of the castle, aud of “ time- 
honoured Lancaster,” as well as of the days when the wood of this kind 


Many British oaks, distinguished for their associations rather than their | of tree was esteemed for the long bow in England. Then, too, there is the 
= age or magnitude, might be mentioned. The following are among | Chipstead elm, under which the annual fair was held from the time of our 
most 


remarkable that occur to us. 


fifth Henry, when the road from Rye to London passed close by it. There 


The old oak at the edge of the park at Cli (on the verge of Sher- | is on Richmond-green the trunk of an ancient tree called the “ Queen’s 
wood Forest), where the Anglo-Norman kings a palace, which is called | Elm,” from having (it is said) been a favourite of Queen Elizabeth ; and 


the “ Parliament Oak,” in memory of the parliament held there by Ed- 


ward I., in A. D. 1290. 


The large tree called the “ Wallace Oak,” at Ellerslie, in Renfrewshire, 





in the park of Hampton Court there are two elm-trees known by the name 
of the “ Giants,” which must have been formerly of enormous size, for the 
trunk of one of them is twenty-eight feet in girth ; and another elm ad- 





the place of his birth, in the foliage of which the formidable Scotch chief | jacent, known as “ King Charles’s Swing,” measures thirty-eight feet in 


and many of his followers are said to have hid themselves from the | circumference at eight feet from the ground. 
English. The branches are said to have once covered a Scotch acre of 


In our days when among 
“smoke, and crowds, and cities,” we endeavour where we can to bring 


But relic hunters have made this tree pay such large tribute to | around us “ the ever-renewing freshness, the grace and age trees,” 


ts renown, that it had become woefully diminished when drawn by Strutt. | we bring the elm to adorn our public walks—a location for w 


ich its pa- 


It will be remembered that Charles II.’s famous oak fell by a similar | tient endurance of smoky atmosphere well fits it. Some of the finest pub- 


fate. It was a spreadin , and was rendered more picturesque by 
boughs being covered with ivy. 

At ae. too, there are ancient wide-spreading oaks, known 
the “ King of the 





mentioned tree as the trysting-place in the days of Border warfare. 


Woods” and the “ Capon-Tree,”’ which are regarded 
remains of the ancient forest of Jed. Tradition points out the last- | trance into Spring-gardens was planted by the Duke of Gloucester, brother 


its | lic walks in England are thus adorned : witness the noble rows in Christ 


Church Meadow at Oxford ; St. John’s, Cambridge ; Gray’s Inn-gardens 
as | (planted by Lord Chancellor Bacon) ; and St James’s Park. A-propso of 
e latter, Mr. Jesse mentions that one of the elms standing near the en- 


of Charles L., who is said to have meutioned the circumstance, and point- 


One of the noble oaks that surrounded Donnington Castle, in Berk- | ed out the tree when passing it for the last time on his way to the fatal 
shire, and that still rears its head above the ruined walls, is associated by | Whitehall. In the midland and southern parks of England there are some 
tradition with gentler memories, it being ascribed to Chaucer. Adjacent | noble ancient avenues of lofty elms, beneath which it is delightful to pace 


to it is a larger tree, called the “ King Oak,” which rises fifty feet before | the turf, to hear them murmuring with the wind, and see the sha- 
branches g from the trank. dowing foliage. 
Then there is the “ Abbot’s Oak,” in front of Woburn Abbey—a tas ligt ontting verdant tracery overhead, 
nareling of the monks—upon which tree the last abbot is said to have With the light melting through the high arcades 
been hung, according to the custom of Henry VIII. in the case of those As through a pillared cloister's, 


superiors of religious houses who—with a noble constancy—denied his 


ecclesiastical assumptions, and resisted his p) m 


We mast act ¢ the Whaiten coh, neat’ a of the lime-tree, we may mention the traditi 








Everybody knows the avenues of limes at Hampton Court. Speaking 
2 lime-t ition that first trees of this 





> kind that were planted in land were those at Dartford, the planting 
éom the lofty branches of which Owen Glendower is said to have recon- 
noltred the forces of the ki ath Nant Hi before the battle of of which is attributed to the John Spilman who, before 1590, set up 


une 
the = of Sir Philip Sidney, to be a mark 


Se rat even “w all 


men are, we believe 


1403); or the oak planted on the classic Sar one meats Crea. It was in the time of Louis 


of t the approaches to residences of French and English nobles be- 


h 
Muses met ;” or the oak in the park for- So ee eee 
belonging to Lord Hunsdon, from which Queen Eliza’ is said 


thedrals, and we might mention severd@ green 
We might refer to many other remarkable oaks, but the trees we have ee 
the ancient and interesting of their kind height and grandeur, besides some individual trees, of this kind, that are 


this country of the trees then planted. 
The beech, likewise, forms many of the mile-long avenues of our sylvan 
of amazing 


the leafy glori of sylvan England. May all the dryads guard of noble proportions, and as old as the days of the Tudors. One of the 


largest we remember is the beech-tree near Sawyer’s Lodge, in Wind- 


In point of antiquity, however, even the cak Gees not the Geet — which at the height of a man has a circumference of 
sombre, “ solitary yew,” which undoubtedly attains an immense age. One | pe 
the most remarkable of these 


trees is the Ankerwyke yew, near Staines, 


oldest known specimen in Britain of the Oriental plane is that at 


of Lee Court, in Kent, which was a fine tree when seen by Evelyn in 1683. 
which is believed to have flourished in the days when St. Augustine came | 1(‘Iy gured a storey 
to deliver Saxon and from heathen darkness, and to have become the ae tp Straits “Gytve Erttention” 


silent witnesses of conferences of the barons which resulted in the 


The walnut, probably a native of Persia, is thought to have been intro- 


tof the great charter of civil liberties in its vicinity at Runnymede, | {weed is Rwy ue A tiger bh te na ide mee yn 


his tree, some cen 


race and Virgil allude to it—and very probably th 
acquired more tender associations, 
Henry VIII. being said to have met Anne Boleyn beneath its ominous te Se 
shade. The girth of this tree at eight feet from the nd is set down 


8 tree was brought to 
e have not yet mentioned the ash—a tree which, though yielding in 


vastness and circumference of trunk to many of our ancient oaks, fre- 

‘ . — os and a = of 4 he two — uently towers in height above the Leoouiean monarch of the woods. In 

the Lange rd . pot og bende a in the — ae Footings - e “ Arboretum Britannicum,” many ash-trees are mentioned varying 
(wh is situated at the pace e Glen Lyon, in Perthshire, in oil d from twenty to thirty feet in ciroumference of trunk, and attaining 

romantic district in the heart of the Gram fans) sonuen a; vertialie salle seventy to even a hundred feet in height. The ash is not so slow in growth 

of Roman Caledonia. Indeed, Dr. Neill, who visited it in 1883, remarks | 0° Me 08k. The great ash at Camnock, planted in 1596, is thirty-one feet 

that in all probability it was 0 feartdldn: ig tree at the ceniniainennt’ of | in circumference, and ninety in height. The great ash at Woburn is not 


the Christian era. nant gives its measurement as fifty-six feet 


, and in his time its trunk stood like oon archway. The Dry- 


t, is remarkable for size A . ° 
am te d, when the that adorn our parks and ancient woods rather than of trees generally ; 


A. D. 1136. One of the largest 7 rew-trtes in Rag- of the historical interest of particular trees rather than of the poetry ard 


gh yew, the branches of which extend fifty 
rather than — ry: it having been plant 
abbey was founded, in 








| 80 large in its dimensions, 
But here we must stop, or the dimensions of our paper will grow be- 
yond all customary bounds, We have spoken of the sylvan celebrities 


in 





. - charm that belongs to these ever magnificent objects of God's fair crea- 
— + bey ; = which —_= nt Pol he ml v Bm tion. Otherwise we might have said much of their “ infinite variety” of 
5 1 ‘ate ved Nor- : : " , 
conquest. Its trunk is now nearly reduced to @ shell, but its character and aspect, contrasting the grand massy foliage of the syca 


man 
is still darkly green. 


more with the silvery leaf and plumose lightness of the willow ; the dark, 


Diba wide-spreading, horizontal branches of the tall cedar wit) the tremulous 
tag ey et ia gureh ck the a so meewinonet by : TD. ae. verdure of “ the light quivering aspen ;” the dark tuft J foliage of the 


who says that in the interior of the enormous yew in the churchyard of 
Tisbury, Dorset, seventeen persons assembled to breakfast. The hollow 
trunk is thirty-seven feet in circumference and it is entered by a rustic 


stately chesnut with the ye yee pendant bra:ches of the ash ; 
the grand, living pyram‘d of lime with the lightsome, weeping ver- 
dure of the birch tree—* lady of the woods ;” the ancient, solitary gloom 





gate. The Harlington yew (between Brentford and Hounslow) is stated | of the yew with the slender and aspiring Lombardy poplar or the tower- 


to be fifty-eight feet high, as many in diameter of its branches, and 


| ing pine. What natural objects can be more magnificent in themselves, 


4 -~ or gi greater charm to landscape scenery, than the English elm, with 
twenty-seven in the circumference of its trank ; and at Darby-in-the-Dale ¢ abe soapy : - th ite i roa 
is one still larger. The beautiful and stately yew that grows o the che: its Drage ars and noble outline ; the walnut, with its pone form 


Gresford, near Wrexham, has a circumference of twenty-nine feet 


@ little below the divarication of its branches, In some Engli 


parishes, 


lofty stature ; the Wych elm, with its massive yet graceful luxu- 
riance ; the Oriental plane, with its elegant form, majestic layers of 


and in t of the parishes of Wales—in whieh country cel eaten at folia, » and icturesque depth of light and shade ; the noble, expan- 
t antiquity bage dimensi the yew that Bey in the at sive beech, the Adonis, as it has been called, of our Sylva; or, final- 


May be taken to be coeval with the first planting of the ch. 
Yany Paglich chu planting o parish church 


ly, the majestic oak, so stately in growth, so massive and strong in 


its branches, so rich in its clustering foliage,—the oak, foremost in 
rehyards besides those above named can boast extreme- | 4; i : ich, i 
ly ancient yow-trees bat Gane ens tow tin con ‘present anything like dignity and duration amongst the sylvan lords, and which, if the ash 
e “ forest of sepulc gloom ” that must have 


the abbey of Stratfleur, in Cardi 





is the Venus of the woods, may well be called the Hercules of the 
at aded the cemetery of | forest? Long may our woodlands flourish, and may their shadows ne- 
rs e, when (as Leland says) it had a | yer be less! 
group of thirty-nine great yew-trees, Asa sepulchral emblem it seems 


= — ae a Egy + heme Greece, and its durability 
unehan Mage well adapt such situations. ‘TRE-P SLLINGS. 
But in point of size as well as antiquity the great chesnut at Tortworth, PIRETROOE Pen 


in Gloucestershire, seems to rival, if not to sw 


, any existing oak or What can be more appalling than the ery of Fire! Fire! in the dark- 


yew-tree in Great Britain. This is the tree under which King Jobn held | 8¢* of night, and in the midst of a cro city! And then, what fear- 
& parliament, and it has been deemed the oldest and the largest tree in | ft! sights and sounds salute the eye and ear as we arrive at the scene of 
country, As it was referred to as a boundary mark of the manor in | *®¢ catastrophe !—* blazing beams and scalding streams ;” ladders and 


the reign of Stephen, and was famous in King J 
older than a thousand years. 


n’s time for its magni- fire-escapes ; cries for water, and screams for assistance ; stern counte- 


tude, it was probably a tree in the time of Egbert, and it may even be much | 2®2¢e8 rushing forward to meet and grapple with the dreaded enemy, 


y 
than fifty feet at five feet from the ground. This 


circumference of its trank is no less | fom which at the same time half-clo 


and affrighted creatures are 


itude, however, is | 4 ing for dear life! Our object is not, however, to write an essay on 


ly surpassed by that of the famous tree on Mount “ the Castagno ire, so much as to offer some suggestions tending to show that much 


Cento Cavalli,” which is probably the largest chesnut in the world, and 


the trank of which is described by as resembling five 


yet be done to increase our command over this element, so well 


ma 
large trees called by the old proverb “a useful servant, but a terrible master.” 


growing a and having a hollow cavity more than sixty feet in di- | Ingenuity has been frequently at work to invent the means of extin- 
eprepes 


ameter. of chesnut-trees, we may remark that the avenues 


in guishing fire when it has occurred, and of saving life when that is in jeo- 


Bashy Park are perhaps the finest in , but of course none of the | Pardy. But surely the more important question regards the of 


trees have any pretension to the size or antiquity of the gigantic old trees | the calamity. Fire-proof houses 


indeed no novelty. It is only neces- 


are 
just mentioned. There are nine avenues in all, of which the centre one, sary to substitute brick arches for wooden joisting, in order to render 








any house safe against Seal of Se But this, we suppose, is the 











* It is commonly said that Herne’s Oak was cut down by order of George III. | more costly method of building, otherwise it is hard to conceive a reason 


Dut Mr. Jesse maintains that the oak cut down was a different tree 


for the plan being so seldom adopted. Again, when timber must be em- 
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plored, it is a commonly received scientific d , that, if saturated 
with @solation of alum, it would be nearly as fncombustible as stone. 
Now, why should any man about to invest his money, and risk the lives 
of his family in a building, hesitate to ascertain for himself whether this 
is true, if true, profit by the fact. It could cost but a small sum to 
dig a tank in which the timbers could be soaked in the solution; and 
alum itself is cheap. We have heard that lime-water will produce the 
same effect, besides rendering the timber more durable. Doubtless, there 
could a be found some means of depriving timber of its extreme 
combuastibility ; if so, are not our architects and engineers much to blame 
for allowing us to go on building funeral piles for ourselves, uuder the 
name of dwelling-houses ? 

But supposing brick-arched houses impossible, and that timber must 
remain as it is, there are still means which may be used to lessen the 
danger from fire. Every house should have several staircases, built of 
stone, and expressly with a view to safety. Indeed, if we had absolute 
power, we would prohibit the erection of wooden stairs at all; we would 
insist on the stairs at least being constructed with some incombustible 
material. 

Again, in all country establishments, a proper supply of ladders, care- 
fully ascertained to be of the right length, should be always ready, with 
by lee: of such approved fire-escapes as have been found success- 

n 

All, or any of these precautions, are better than nothing; and it im- 
volves a fearful responsibility to neglect them. But the greatest de- 
sideratum after all is, not so much the means ef escape from a house on 
fire, as to prevent the conflagration from taking place at all. We have 
already made some suggestions to this effect; but we have one more, 
which we have purposely reserved for the last, as it is that one from 
which we ourselves entertain the greatest hopes of success. 

Again entering our solemn protest against wooden staircases im toto, 
we proceed to observe, that the imminent danger to human life from fire 
is one which, like some others, is almost liar to England. 

Where wooden houses exist on the continent of Europe, they are usual- 
ay tam, co Cat on ie Oak coat Re eee ae erally be saved, ia 

e windows, without difficulty. In other cases, the materials of brick 
and stone enter so largely into the construction, that it is almost impoe- 
sible for fire to extend very far. But we desire especially to call atten- 
tion to a mode of construction much used in Italy, and which seems to 
combine all the elements of cheapness with solidity and incombustibility. 
This we shall now endeavour to describe. 

It has happened to ourselves to watch the constraction of —_ houses, 
locally called palaces, in the town of Pisa, for example, in which, we can 
vouch for it, there was not employed one square foot of timber of any 
sort from garret to cellar. The only timbers in the house were those of 
the roofing. Every staircase, partition, ceiling, and floor, was made of 
brick ; but brick used in such a way that the arches of the ceilings were 
scarcely thicker, relatively to their span, than a tolerably thick egg-shell 
is to its own. 

No words can do justiee to our surprise when we first realised the fact 
that arches so constructed will resist any ordinary pressure ; and we had 
to recal to our recollection that no man is enough to break in on 
egg-shell, applying the pressure at the ends. mere fact of thinness 
does not necessarily imply weakness, and indeed we had ample proof of 
this in pursuing our observations. The arches of which we now speak are 
built without centering, the mason striking out his work to begin with, 
by horizontal lines along the wall at the required height. If it is in- 
tended that the arch should be “coved up’’—that is, sloped from each 
side to the centre—he draws a line all round the room, and chips away a 
little ve along this line, to receive the edge of his first row of bricks, 
or rather tiles, which are secured in place by a little opum of acheap 

y sort. After the first row is completed, a second is applied, as be- 
fore, with a little cement between the edges. The tiles are kept ina 
bucket of water, out of which they are taken at the moment they are 
wanted for use. They struck us as being of a superior sort to the com- 
mon red brick, harder, and more cohesive. These tiles, we also observed, 
are much of the same shape as if a common brick was split in two longi- 
tudinally ; their dimensions being about twelve inches by one inch 
and a half in thickness. The scaffolding rests on high tressels, and ex- 
tends over most of the surface of the room ; and as the work a 
bit of stick is here and there put on end between it and ey 
arch. When the sides have been thus brought almost to touch 
other, the workman euts away from a tile as much as will just allow itto 
fill the remaining void with the proper quantity of cement: this put in 
place, the arch iscomplete. We have one of a my who have 
walked fearlessly all over such an arch as we have described, a few mi- 
nutes after its completion. The whole ceiling may, in fact, be considered 
as one piece ; and its convex form not only prevents the tendency to give 
way from its own gravity, but it will also, like the egg-shell above al- 
luded to, resist an enormous downward pressure besides. 

The next is to fill up the hollow sides of the arch with rubbish, 
pave. or whatever is most convenient ; with this material, the floor is 

t toa level ; and then it is carefully trodden down, giving vast 
solidity to the whole. A coat of mortar is next laid on, and in this are 
imbedded other tiles, more or less handsome, according to circumstances ; 
or, in many cases, those beautiful compositions are es in which 
the taste and skill of the Italians are so conspicuous. Thus the princi- 
ple of which we speak is applicable, as we can testify from personal ob- 
servation, to every sort of dwelling, from the cottage to the palace. 

We may perhaps be excused for dwelling a moment upon a case of fire 
in which the useful qualities of this sort of building were fully brought 
to the test. It was in the year 1829, while we happened to be sojourning 
in that marvellous city Genoa, that the lation were alarmed with the 
ery of “ Fire!’ Now, fire in a town in which there was then but one 
street wide enough for a four-wheeled carriage, and where the houses are 
of enormous height, is, to say the least of it, rather alarming. We joined 
the crowd which was pouring along to the scene of re ; and on ar- 
riving at a small open square in front of a large building called the 
Zecca (or Mint), we saw that it was indeed ina blaze. Now, the 
tem of construction been the same there as it is in London, we have lit- 
tle hesitation in saying that no human efforts could have prevented this 
city of palaces from being reduced to a heap of ashes. As it was, what 
we saw blazing so furiously was merely the roof and outer blinds of the 
building in the top story. A cordon of the fine Sardinian troops was 
quickly formed to supply water ; the engines played steadily ; the stone 
and brick floors of the story in which the fire had broken out were ke 
constantly wet, until the fire bad consumed all the timber within its 
and then it went out from want of fuel. 

We have never forgotten this incident; and we think it—to use a 
phrase which has not been hackneyed of late—highly suggestive. In a 
recent visit to Italy, we had a curious experience of the fact, that in our 
day there is a tendency to deterioration in many things. Houses are 
“run up” now anyhow, to last a certain time ; “so that,” as a wag ob- 
served, “ they and the building-leases may fallin together.” We thought 
the paper-house system was confined to England ; but in conversing on 
our present topic with an poe Italian gentleman, he told us that 
in many places the mode of building with wooden joists and floors was 
fast superseding that which we had so mach admi and which we have 
attempted to describe. It is not pretended that it is better or safer, but 
it is cheaper; and why? Because the bond established between opposite 
walls by timber joists and beams, enables the constractor to disp: th 
the good old quality of strength in these parts of the building—to ran 
up, fa short, his walls of mere pasteboard, which would not comport with 
the outward pressure of the brick-arch ; while the new plan dispenses 
with the transport and cost of material and labour on walls of proper 
thickness, and rubble to fill in the cavities between the sides of the arch 
and the floors. In a country where human industry patent ny oer 
called into play every square inch of land, there may be some force in 
argument as to the greater immediate cheapness of the new system ; but 
it ually clear that it throws away the precious advantage of incom- 
bustibility, besides being by far the most expensive in the end. It is, of 
course, a mere matter oF calculation, all the circumstances of the case 
being taken into consideration, which of the two systems—the one giving 
a ility and safety ; the other, cheapness, —— a ly de- 
cay—may be best worth adoption ; but the question of safety is, it weuld 
seem, but a feather in the scale in the estimation of some of us; while 
with others, like the sword of Brennus, it has a weight and importance 
which cannot adequately be expressed in words. 

We by no means grant, however, without proof of the fact, that in this 
country the adoption of the Italian mode—we mean the old one. which is 
still very extensively used—would be other than an economy. Let the 
architects and builders tell us what they think about it. 
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LITERARY STYLE. 


* * * © It is not our intention to analyse or discuss the rules of compo- 
sition, so much as to exhibit some liarities of it amongst the 
of the present day, and call atten to some faults which, if allowed te 
pass unnoticed, are likel, to produce mischievous effects on the 
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literature of England. And as the best kind of instruction is that which 
teaches by examples, we think we shall be doing good service to the re- 
public of letters if we devote a few pages to the task of pointing out 
apecimens of good, and exposing what we believe to be false and vicious, 
modes oi style. 

It cannot be said that this is either iaopportune or unnecessary. We 
live in an age of book-making, and authors multiply so fast that it is al- 
most a distinction not to have published. Mea and women rush now a- 
days into print with an alacrity which has become alarming. Nobod. 


of the slightest note dies without entailing upon the public a dull bio- 
graphy of half-a-dozen volumes; and every tourist to Switzerland or 


Rhine considers himself entitled laisser troter sa plume, and send an | 


account of his travels to the publishers. Few, however, ask themselves 
whether they have anything to communicate which, as regards either 
matter or manner, is w imparting to the world; and our shelves 
groan under the weight of books which will soon be as utterly forgotten 
as if they had never existed. But in the meantime, some wretched va- 
Tieties of style are springing up which threaten to infect our whole lite- 
rature, and unless the whole is vigorously checked, posterity may suffer 
from the prevalence of a corrupt task in composition, and permanent in- 
jury may be done to the noble inheritance of language we have received 

our ancestors. We propose therefore to deal with the question as 
its importance deserves, and we shall endeavour to write with perfect 
fairness, although it may be in some cases with severity. 

To use a homely illustration, style is to the subject matter very mach 
what cookery is to food ; and the parallel might be carried into consi- 
derable detail, without ceasing to be appropriate. Thuo:, raw meat will 
support life, and the culinary art is not for that purpose absolutely ne- 
eessary. So mental nutriment may be extracted from h: , of undigest- 
ed facts, however repulsive the manner in which they are flang together. 
Again, good cookery will render palatable the most uninviting food. 
Excellent soup is made from bones ; and we believe that M. Soyer can, 
at the cost of a farthing, produce a capital dish out of almost nothing. 
And an attractive style will throw a charm over the most unpromising 
subject, and rivet the attention of the reader when, without that attrac- 
tion, he would turn away in weariness or disgust. But there are bad as 
well as good cooks ; not only cooks that give a piquant relish to ordi- 


navy food, but, as we all know to our cost, cooks who can and do spoil 
the choicest viands. Need we say that the best story bay A be spoiled in 
the telling, and that there are writers who possess a fatal facility for 


rendering whatever subject they discuss both tiresome and repulsive? 

Or, to vary the metaphor, we may compare literary to architectural 
style, and as the same stones in the hands of the builder will form the most 
beautiful or, the most unsightly edifice—the Parthenon of the Acropolis or 
the National Gallery of Trafalgar Square—so from the same subject-matter 
the pen may produce the dullest or the most interesting book. 

So great is the success and so brilliant the reward of an attractive style, 
that it is tous a matter of astonishment that more earnest endeavours to 
acquire it are not made by those who aspire to the dignity of authorship. 
A good style will secure to a work a favourable reception with the pub- 
lic, much more than in proportion to what its merits in other respects de- 
serve. There are some books—few indeed in number we admit—which 
have been kept afloat oa the stream of time, almost solely by the buoyan- 
ey of their style. And by this we do not mean merely the grammatical 
and proper arrangement of words in each sentence, but the due relation of 
sentences to each other. A rhythmical structure ought to exist, not only 
in the separate but in the collective periods ; and the warp and woof of 
the entire texture should be so woven as to preserve continuity of pat- 
tern, and produce the effect of an harmonious whole. It isthe charm of his 
bo le unaffected manner, which still maintains Hume at the head 
of English historians, nor do we think he is likely to be displaced. We 
may accuse bi of unfairness and iality, and convict him of inaccura- 

, but the verdict will be, as the French say, guilty under extenuating 

umstances, and the extenuating circumstances in the case of Hume is 
his style. The shallow morality of y may be, and we hope is, exploded 
as the philosophy which is to train up the youth of England in the wa: 
of virtue and trath ; but his works are models of composition, and will he 
read with delight by those who disapprove his doctrines but are fascinated 
by the clear transparency of his style. In his Aids to Reflection, Coleridge 
expresses in enthusiastic terms his admiration of the manner, while dis- 
senting from the matter, of Paley. “ How gledty,” he says, “ would I 
surrender all hope of contem praise, could | even approach to the 
incomparable grace, progeiety. and persuasive facility of his writings.” 
Cobbett, again, is an author whose style will always secure for him a dis- 


tinguished place English writers. Those who dissent most from 
his political vie care nothing for the ions of the arch-radical, 
may read with delight, and derive instruction , the works of one who 


was perbaps the most vigorous writer of Saxon English that can be found 
in the whole range of our literature. He knew how to put forth the ut- 
most strength of his native tongue, and whatever he wrote is distinguish- 
ed bya racy, sinewy, and idiomatic style. But it has one conspicuous blem- 
ish. It is defaced by an immoderate use of italics. This is a great and 
frequent fault. They are intended to supply the place of emphasis in 
speaking, but the whole force is lost when they are employed too constant- 
ly and without necessity. 

Men doubt because they stand so thick i’ the sky, 

If they be stars that it the galaxy. 
In Cobbett’s pages they are as thickly strewn as leaves in Vallombrosa, 
and appear like ugly finger-posts telling the reader what path he must 

e and to what objects he must pay attention. 

Fast to the collocation of his words to mark the emphatic parts of his 
statement, and not perpetually put up notices to point out his meaning : 
and it is curious that Archbishop Whately should so often fall into 
same mistake ; for no author with whom we are acquainted less requires 
such factitious aid. His os is pellucid to a remarkable degree, and 
none but those who are wilfully blind or hopelessly stupid can misunder- 
stand what he sa: He has a wonderful power of apt and nappy illustra- 
tion, drawn chiefly from i of external nature. And this gives a 
liveliness and force to his style which make every subject which he discus- 
ees not only interesting but clear to the dullest comprehension. 

We may instance also the Letters of Cowper, and the works of Southey 
and Washington Irving, as examples of what may be effected by charm of 
manner. And as we have mentioned the best of American writers, we are 
fm age to-quote a single ge as a specimen of his style. It is, we 
think, exquisitely beautiful, and we know not where we can find a more 
— sage of that most sorrowful of all sorrowful things a Broken 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of the grove, graceful in 
its form, bright in its foliage, but with the worm preying at its heart. We find 
it suddenly withering when it should be most and luxuriant. We see it 

branches to the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf until, wasted and 
away, it falls, even in the stillness of the forest ; and we muse over the 
ruin strive in vain to recollect the blast or the thunderbolt that 
eould have smitten it with decay. 

Style, in fact, is an alchemy which can transmute the basest metal into 
gold. It is to the writer what manner is to the individual—that by which 
we are at once either attracted or repelled ; and the most inter- 
esting subject may be so handled as to inspire the reader with nothing 


t disgust. 

We may illustrate this by an example on a large scale. No one who 
is at all competent to form a judgment on the question, can doubt that 
in point of calibre—and as destined to influence the speculations and 
opinions of men on the most important subjects that can occupy the 
human mind—the prose literature of Germany is meet to that of 
France. But its momentum is impeded, and the number of its readers 
sensibly norrowed, by the astounding heaviness and ae clumsiness 
of its style. And herein, we may remark in passing, there seems to be 
almost a providential , if we consider the nature and tendency 
of much that is published in that vast hive of busy thinkers and labori- 
ous writers, Mr. De Quincey, in one of his delightful Essays, which have 
within the list few years been collected and published in America, and 
are now at /ast in the course of publication in England, thus speaks of 
German composition :— 

Whatever is bad in our own ideal of prose style, whatever is repulsive in our 
own practice, we see there carried to the most outrageous excess. Herod is out- 
Heroded, Sternhold is out-Sternholded, with a zealotry of extravagance that 
really seems like wilful burlesque. 


Its chief characteristics are involution and prolixity. The sentences 
are of suffocating length, and they are coiled together, parenthesis within 
nthesis, like the fold of a monstrous snake, so as to bewilder and con- 
‘ound the reader. Instead of breaking up his matter into small and ma- 
nageable pieces, in the shape of short and readable paragraphs, a Ger- 
man writer thinks it enough to quarry it cut in an unwieldy mass, and 
ives himself no trouble about its form, structure, or polish. Indeed, we 
joubt if he ever bestows a thoaght Ho the manner of saying anything 
that comes uppermost in his mind. But what man of woman bern, not 
a German, can digest a book made up of passages, each varying in length 
from twelve or thirty lines (we have counted so many)—aunrelieved by a 
single break, even so much as a semicolon—so that long before the end of 
the paragraph is reached, the memory has forgotten the introductory part, 


A writer ought to | language 








which can alone render the meaning intelligible? Of Kant it is said, 

that his sentences have been measured by a carpenter, and some of them 
run two feet eight by six inches. A chief cause of this frightful cam- 
| brousness is the attempt to embrace, in one grasp as it were, and present 
| to the reader at one view all the qualifications, limitations, and exce: 

| tions of a subject, before he has time to form an idea of it, which, with- 
| out those | cape ears limitations, and exceptions, would, in the writer's 
| judgment, be erroneous. Hence follows that discompounding of words— 


y | that tearing asunder of prepositions from their verbs, and that aggrega- 


| tion of subsidiary sentences, which makes a Chinese puzzle of a large part 
| of the prose literature of Germany. 

It is this careless disregard, or rather positive pt, of Pp 
| tion, which renders it so repulsive to foreigners, and deters evea those 
| who are accurately acquainted with the language from reading works 
| which would otherwise invite, and in many well repay, perusal. 
| In direct opposition and contrast to the heavy lumber-waggon of Ger- 
| man, is the light, quick post-chariot of French style. This corresponds 
| also with, and is partly the effect of, certain well-known traits of the na- | 
| tional character. No people have carried the art of conversation to such 
| perfection as the French, and with none is it felt to be so mach a social 
| necessity. Conversation, as distinct from monologue, is more practised 

and better understood in France than in any other country in Europe. 
But this, of itself, requires and produces brevity of expression. It rests 
on the 7 principle, and is absolutely opposed to long-winded 
monopoly of talk. And that happy faculty of dexterous arrangement 
which distinguishes the nation, and which is so remarkably exhibited by 
French soldiers in a campaign, appears also in the neatness and accuracy 
of French style.* 
that “such a thing as a long or an involved sentence could not be 

duced from French literature, though a Sultan were to offer his had. 
in marriage to the man who should find it ;”’ but certainly the occurrence 
is so rare as almost to justify the reward proposed for the discovery. 

Tn English literature, on the contrary, there would be no difficulty in 
finding such t in abund . Carel about style has been 
a national failing of a very old date ; and it has its origin in one of the 
most marked features of our character. We pride ourselves upon being 
@ practical people ; and, provided that a given end of utility is attained, 
we are too apt to disregard the means by which it is accomplished. This 
is strikingly shown in the architecture which prevailed in England until 
the last few years, when happily we may date the commencement of a 
better taste. The main object of houses is to provide shelter and com- 
fort, and of churches to furnish accommodation. And what could be 
more miserable than the style of the houses aad churches which were 
built during the last two hundred years? To say that they were ugly, 
but faintly expresses the utter ignorance or contempt of all the laws of 
architecture which they ostentatiously displayed. Beauty and e, 
and harmony and proportion, were things almost unknown to our build- 
ers; and the consequence has been such an array of unsightly structures 
—o— positive pain to the eye that has been instructed in a better 
se 

To revert to our literature. It would be difficult to name an English 
writer of the seventeenth century who in point of correctness will bear 
comparison with the prosateurs Frangais of the same period. We are noi 
now speaking of eloquence, for in this we can boast of a eee pre-emi- 
nence. Neither Bossuet nor Massillon nor Bordaloue can be put in com- 
petition with our own Jeremy oo And many passages of Milton’s 
Areopagitica, or his Reformation in , and some also of the \ 
phia, or Urn Burial of Sir Thomas Browne, are loftier in thought and 
graader in expression than anything that can be found in the whole lite- 
rature of France. But as regards harmony of construction, attention to 
grammar and grace, and polish and accuracy, and all that betokens 
finish in composition, the French writers of that age are far superior to 
the English. There is hardly a sentence in Bossuet or Pascal which is 
not perfectly good French even at the present day. A word or two may 
have become obsolete or changed in meaning ; but there are no solecisms 
in grammar, and there is no slovenliness of construction. The case, how- 
ever, is very different with our own authors ; aud we are perhaps hardly 
aware how often they offend in both these respects, until our attention 
is ——- directed to the subject. In truth, the great English writers 
of the seventeenth century seem to have despised composition as an art, 
and they .ometimes remind us of the story of the proud old German 
emperor who, when corrected at the couacil-board for a langue 
which he had just committed in defiance of Priscian, struck his hand 
fiercely oo the table aud exclaimed, “Zyo sum rex Romanus et super gram- 
maticam 








the fullness of their thoughts without troubling themselves as to the form 
in which they were expressed. And it must be borne in mind that the 
English language was in an unfixed and transitionary state for a long 
od atter the revival of letters had taken place under the united in- 
uence of the printing- and the Reformation. It was uncertain 
whether the Latin or the Saxon element, which were struggling for the 
mastery, would predominate ; and every writer thought himself at liber- 
ty to coin “ long-tailed words in ’osity and ’ology,’’ without reference to 
the genius of the language, or their fitness to be adopted as members of 
the Anglo-Saxon Family. In his epistle dedicatory to his Rival Ladies, 
addressed to Lord Orrery, Dryden says, “I have endeavoured to write 
English as near as I could distinguish it from the tongue of pedants and 
that of affected travellers ; only Iam sorry that, speaking so noble a 
as we do, we have not a more certain measure of it as they 
have in France, where they have an Academy erected for that . 
and endowed with large privileges by the present King.” Nothing 
shows more plainly the little attention that was paid to style, than the 
way in which the finest passages are often ma) by the introduction of 
common colloquial and even vulgar expressions. And here we would 
carefully distinguish between terms which have become degraded by lapse 
of time, and those which never had an elevated use. e stumble upon 
them, on reading the old English classics, as ee: and 
them as much out of place, as boulders which have torn from thei 
native and naked rocks, and transported by an unknown agency into 
the midst of fields smiling with flowers and teeming luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Thus Barrow talks of a “pat allusion to a known story ;” we 
not unfrequently find in his noble sermons, so full of heart stirring elo- 
quence, such as the following :—“ It may also be expedient to 
at the world out of conceit that all sober and good men are a sort of such 
— or sour people that they utter nothing but flat and drowsy 
” 


Nor indeed was it until a comparatively late period that some of the 
commonest and most elementary rules of grammar, as now observed, 
found general acceptance with ever the best authors. For instance, far 
down into the last century, the auxiliary verb was joined to the preterite, 
instead of the past participle; and in fact the distinction between the 
two was almost disre, 

It is, however, folly to imagine that excellence in gery fay 
| can be attained without labour. Cobbett indeed has laid 
| — Never think of mending what you write : let it go: no patching. As 
' your pen moves, bear constantly in mind that it is making strokes which 

are to remain for ever.” But independently of the fact that the latter 
| part of this advice seems to nullify the former—for surely nothing that 
{e destined for immortality can be produced by man without the im- 
labor which is one of the conditions of human excellence—what 
Cobbett here says must be taken with an important qualification. It is 
quite true that when a good style is once formed, it may be best to write 
| without thinking mach about it, lest the rule that ars est celare artem should 
| be violated ; but until that is the case, too much attention can hardly be 
| paid to the choice of words and collocation of sentences. An expert 
swimmer enjoys the exercise without bestowing a thought upon the me- 
chanical action of his limbs ; but he who plunges into deep water without 
having first learat how to swim, makes a few awkward struggles, 
| and then finds his way to the mad at the bottom. Nor do we think that 


tion 
wn rule 








We will not go so far as Mr. De Quincey, who asserts | ed 


Giants indeed they were in intellectual strength, but they poured out | world. 





| in any case it is safe to dismiss aliogether care about the manner of com- 
| position. And the example of great writers proves the truth of what we 
‘assert. It is said that the begioning of Plato’s Republic was found writ- 
| Sos Se Mie Sena a 9 eee eee and yet Plato is an author | 
| who has never been surpassed in the beauty and transparency of his style. | 
Nicole tells us that Pascal frequently spent twenty days in the composi- | 
| tion of a single Provincial Letter, and sometimes commenced the same | 
letter seven or eight times before he satisfied himself with the result. And | 
Voltaire used to keep before him on his table,when engaged in the task of 
| writing, the Petit Caréme of Massillon and the tragedies of Racine. 
| We wish, therefore, that more pains were taken than has been the cus- | 
| tom in our schools and colleges to teach habits of correct and graceful 
| English composition. It is indeed wonderful how much this has been | 
| neglected, and to what a disproportionate extent the time and attention | 
of the young have been devoted to the acquisition of a minute and critical | 


* We remember visiting the citadel of Antwerp shortly after its siege and | 

| capture by the French in 1532, and we were strack by the tasteful way in wh 
hich the stataing party won to have wushed, if the plage ed not oon 

| whi was to have 

' immediately before tre { intended assault. 





ti 


| allow a handsome man in the garb of a Puritan to pass, 
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kaowledge of two dead languages, without help or instruction in the 
study of their own. Not that we mean for a moment to undervalue the 
advantages of accuracy in classical scholarship, which is nothiag unless 
it is accurate ; but we may say to those charged with the responsible 
office of education, “ This ought ye to have doae, and not to have left 
the other undone.” And indeed the two are not only not opposed, but 
the one is perhaps the best mode of acquiring the other. Translations 
from the ¢ ssic authors are of admirable use in forming habits of correct 
composition, if what ought to be considered good translation is properly 
understood. By this term we do not mean a bald, stiff rendering of the 
original—-literally “ upsetting it (tibersetzung), as the Germans call it— 
but choosing always the most appropriate aud equivalent word, giving 
idiom for idiom, and clothing the sentences in an English, and not in a 
Greek or Latin dress. Another useful method is to require students to 
write letters or narratives on easy familiar subjects—not themes or formal 
—- on Virtue or Happiness, or the Summum Bonum, which invariably 
produce a weak, stilted, and inflated style. They should always bear ia 
mind the well-known answer said to have been given by an eminent pre- 


| late to a young clergyman who asked him for advice as to the composi- 


tion of a sermon—* Read over what you have written, and whenever 
2 to any passage which you think particularly tine—strike it 
out, 

It is owing to the want of proper training in the laws of composition, 
that so few persons in England can write even a common letter correctly. 
We will give a familiar instance of a very frequent solecism which oo- 
curs in one of the most common acts of every-day life—the answer to a 
dinner invitation ; and it is one in which we are sorry to say that well- 

ucated ladies are too often caught tripping. When “Mr. A. and Mra 
A. request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. B.’s company at dinner,” the 
reply usually is, “ Mr. and Mrs, B. will have the pleasure of accepting” 
the invitation, But the acceptance is already un fait accompli by the very 
act of writing it; it is a present, not afuture event; and the answer of 
course Ought to be either “ Mr. and Mrs. B. have the pleasure of accept 
ing,” or “ Mr. and Mrs. B, will have the pleasure of dining.” 

Nor need there be any apprehension lest attention to rules and imita- 
tion of good models in ning the art of — should produce a 
monotonous uniformity of style. Characteristic differences will insensi- 
bly arise, having their origin in the separate constitution of each writ- 
er’s mind, the individuality of which will be preserved in the expression 
of his thoughts, just as differences in handwriting exist amongst those 
who have been taught by the same master. 

Indeed, every author who has any originality of thought, and whose 
works are w cones or remembering, has a mode of expression pecu- 
liar to himself. He paints, so to speak, after hisown manner. The style 
of Isaiah is not the style of Ezekial or Jeremiah: and St. Paul differs in 
the character of his writings from the other tles, as much as—to use 
his own beautiful simile—one star differeth from another star in glory, 
His abrupt transitiong, his long parentheses, his vehement adjurations, 
have no counterpart in the Epistles of St. Peter or St. John. Those two 
eae chapters, the fifteenth of the Ist Corinthians, and the eleventh 
of Hebrews, the one qn the Resurrection and the other on Faith, could 
only have been written by the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 

It has been so in all ages of the world. If we turn to the two earliest 
historians of Greece whose works have come down to us, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, separated in point of time by less than a single generation, 
we see a difference in style which can only be explained by a difference 
in the mental idiosyncrasy of the writers. The gossiping, conversational 
narrative of the one, is the exact reflex of a mind which looked with al- 
most childish wonder upon whatever was strange in nature or in art, and 
devoured with credulous avidity the tales which were sometimes paste | 
off upon the Halicarnassian traveller. In sare we see thoughts 
straggling to express themselves in a language whose wendrous strength 
and fiexibility were not yet known, and which was not sufficiently deve- 
loped to respond fully to the call of the deep-thinking and serious histo- 
rian. But independently of this, it cannot be denied that Thucydides 
violates the rules of grammar in a way which admits of no excuse, 
which can only be explained on the su ition that he was too inten 
occupied with the importance of his su that great war in which he 
had himself been an actor and a sufferer—to bestow much care upon the 
manner of his narrative. Plato, again, and Aristotle, stood to each other 
in the relation of master and pupil, and yet what an immense difference 
there is between them in style! The luxuriant fulness of the one is as 
much contrasted with the elliptic brevity of the other, as the two kinds 
of philosophy which, under the names of Platonic and Aristotelian, 
formed separate schools, and divided the allegiance of the ancient 


In the Latin writers we have dissimilarities quite as striking. The 
style of Livy is as unlike the style of Tacitus as a picture of Watteau is 
uulike a picture of Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa. And different from and 
transcending both is that of the great master of the Latin language, Ci- 
cero. But in this respect the Roman orator stands amon peed apr 
men peerless and alone. Nothing can exceed the exquisite music of bi 
words is so perfect, that not one of 


tein ca be changed without impa the beauty of the If 
them can t ng sentence. 

Coleridge’s test of a good style is correct—namely, its “ untranslateable- 
ness in words of the same lan, without injury to the meaning,’”’—the 
condition is exactly fulfilled by Cicero. To say nothing of his eloquence, 
his language is always that of the urbanus vir—the polished Roman gen- 
tleman ; and the on y objection that we can make to it is, that a habit of 


pe his works unfits us for the appreciation of any other 
atin prose aathor.—T7b be concluded next week. 


— 


MY LONDON GHOSTS. 


I may usefully tell how I filled my mind with pleasant who chas- 
ed away the wr which haunted the coach of my childhood. There 
is some difficulty at first in ghost-making. The summoning of spirits from 
the vasty deep of the past by incantations over books, pictures, and haunt- 
ed spots, was often and long unsuccessful at the beginning, until I began 
to doubt if they would ever come when I did call. I chose a personage 
whose acquintance | t likely to prove agreeable and useful, and 
when resident in London | chose one who had resided in it long ago,—a 
ty nie -guan Grass. | bagan ty Ponting Gash weche thoeabien ps Tonatt 
ty in mes. a im as 
find. "Tivo visited fo eene in which he had lived. Suspicions 
of my motives smiles at my enthusiasm did not prevent me asking, 
with my best bows and politest speeches, permission to look at the very 
rooms he had oceupied. I read i 
manners ofhis time. I de 
ster metropolis to the condition and dimensions of his day. 
letters, sayings of the man or name of 
during bours of musing, brooding and reverie, until at length. and often 
suddenly, the spirit emerged from his obscurity, the name became a man, 
the portrait a face, the table-talk vocal, and the shade distinct to vision 
as a familiar friend. 

As years rolled on I increased the ghost population with less and less 
trouble continually. The ghosts became in time numerous enough to fill 
the metropolis well of themselves, and if a liberal publisher should 
undertake the work, I might now prove an efficient contributer to the pages 


EE 


of the London Ghost Directory. 
London became to me nobly haunted by grand ghosts. In St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Square, Sir Newton used to come out of the door 


of his house upon me in a way which stopped my breath. From the very 
house in the Surana where } A Warren and Russell sold blacking, my 


imagination having become full of the of the past, saw issuing 
the daily procession of the Lord Chancellor Bacon on his way to court 
at Westminster. Hogarth and: lds,the painters, met me daily in Leices- 


ter Square. When I wentinto Fleet Street I to wait tocatch an op 
nity of slipping past the huge and shuffling bulk of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
In Queen’s Square Place, and in York Street, Westminster, I stopped to 


ey 
who is well known in the neighbourhood as Mr. 
Joha Milton. At this too, an old man with long white hair used to 
come trotting along and smiling to himself ; his name, Mr. Jeremy Ben- 
tham. The great of London all live for me where they formerly lived. 
I once paid a visit to St. Saviour’s overeat, Southwark, and saw Mr. 
William Shakespeare with a mournful pallor on his face as he walked 
away from his last took at the lowered coffin of his brother. His 
Oliver Cromwell has frequently i 
I once entered the Newton, and found my way into the ob- 
servatory, a small square room on the roof of the house ; but, instead of 
seeing Newton, I saw a cobbler mending shoes where Newton had studied 
the stars! The small fire-place is perhaps the very one which the absent 
ilosopher asked his servant to shift further away from him, as it made 
im too hot. The broad,’ample, wooden staircase, of tbe sort by which our 
acestors secured 


nd lofty rooms, and the 
2 os the admirers of his 


blind, though bright, and 





he reached a green old age. Around this house I have often seen a young 
printer,from America,watching and wating,in hopes to get a glimpse of the 
great old man ; but, Benjamin Frank.'n never saw more than the outside 
of this house. After the death of Newton. a proposal was made to preserve 
his residence as a national monument of his genius. Musical bells were 
to chime the hours from his observatory. Although this was not done by 
his countrymen,many statues, casts, p.' traitsand engravings have preserv- 
ed his features and his eostume ; and ‘he human race have prepared his 
best monument by adopting his interpretation of the Universe. His house 
is a relic of one of the greatest mani/-stations of humanity, and the pre- 
servation of it would have a tendency towards the elevation of unborn 
enerations. In this house resided ove of those sublime spirits whose in- 
ences are eras of light and beneficence in the darkness of time and life. 
Just because Newton has enwrought his thoughts into the uni ve 
identified his genius with the stars, ought his countrymen to localise him, 
and make a house of brick and wood a memorial of him. Eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, waking, going out, coming in, sick, well, happy, miserable, 
his mind clouded by suspicion, distorted by anger, and once at least mor- 
bidly diseased, if not in a state of aberration, in this house in St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Square, lived and worked a man with a full share of hu- 
man infirmities, whose spirit, nevertheless, was bright enough to throw an 
abiding radiance over nature. = 

Newton lived within a furlong of the house in which Bacon was born, 
celebrated, and disgraced. York Gate, which is etill visible from the 
Strand, and conspicuous from the steamer-barges at Hungerford Bridge, 
marks the site of York House, in which Francis Bacon was born, where 
he resided when he published his Organum; where he celebrated his 

birthday at the zenith of his suecess; where philosophers thronged to 
congratulate him on his great work, and lawyers and courtiers on his 
exalted station ; and where the blackness of shame fell upon him, and he 
wi his confession as a bribed judge to prevent his exposure as some- 
ng worse, There is not, connected with the biograp he genius, a 

more solemn spot than the vicinity of York Gate, near the Strand. It 
was the scene of one of the most mournful tragedies in the moral life of 
the human race. There is an interest here surpassing aught that belongs 
to the homes of Newton, Milton, or Cromwell ; the cottage in which 
Shakespeare was born ; or the cottage in which Burns died. There isa 
mournfulness of local association connected with the site of York House, 
far surpassing in deep sadness anything which invests the dungeon of 
Taaso ;—In fact, I submit, the most painfully suggestive spot belongin 
to the history of science and letters is the scene of the transactions whic 
occasioned the truest lines ever written about Lord Bacon: 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined 

The greatest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

York House was one of a series of mansions on the north bank of the 
Thames, which were occupied by the greatest nobles of England in the 
days when their mansions were the chief haunts of history and civilisa- 
tion. Westward, the next to it, was Hungerford House, an aristocratic 
name which has not figured in history since the Civil Wars. Northum- 
berland House, which still stands about a hundred yards off, was, in the 
days of Bacon occupied by an earl (son of the poet Earl of Surrey), one 
of the strangest personages that ever lived, and in it occurred many mys- 
terious interviews connected with the murder by poison of Sir Thomas 
yo me y a The royal favourite, Carr, Earl of Somerset, and his beauti- 
ful and fiendlike countess, secretly met in Northumberland House the 
dreadful professors of the poisoning art, while their victim was wasting 
wy | in the Tower. A little further on, south and west, beyond the bend 
of the river, lay the royal towers of the Whitehall of Wolsey and the 
Tudors and Stuarts. view was shut in by the Chapel of St. Stephen’s 
and the spires of the Hall and the Abbey of Westminster. A ferry con- 
veyei! passengers across from Palace Yard and the Starehamber, to a 
landing-place before the Church and Palace of Lambeth. Open fields 
and poston clothed in green the south side of the Thames. 

To return to York House, Durham House was its eastern neighbour. 
About twenty years before Lord Bacon occupied York House as a Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Walter Raleigh resided in Durham House, and wrote and 
mnoked in rooms which overlooked the river and the fields. It may have 
been here that his ignorant pege was struck with horror at seeing smoke 
issuing from the mouth of his master. Before Durham House, Richard 
Williams, an ancestor of Oliver Cromwell, distinguished himself in a 

tournament in e of Henry the Eighth, who exclaimed to 
Williams or well in his delight—* Hitherto thou hast been 
Dick ; henceforth thou shalt be my diamond ;” throwing bim a ring 
ted on the fore jambe of the demi-lion on the coats of arms of 
the lis. Looking eastwards were more mansions, full of more 
associations than I can stop to enumerate, although I cannot omit to 
name the house ‘of the Lord Southampton Shakespeare, or the residence 
of the Essex of Elizabeth, or the Arundel House of the Arundel of the 
Marbles, or Old Somerset House, or the Temple, or the square balf spire 
which is. Gay, in his Trivia, notices with a 
the Strand. 


A wooden pump or lonely w: stands, 
There Essex's stately pile adorn’d the shore, 
There Cecil's, Bedford's, Vill 
BR) Ay Baber dew 3" which, after the downfall of Lord Bacon, 
n 
ihe arent historical ch En 
e anges of England have all shown themselves in 
these Lye wap Durham Hoar | obey House were the tone ved: 
dences e re’ (the ops of Durham, the Archbishops of 
York, who prior to he Reformation outshone the nobles and ruled the 
kings) of whom Cardinal Wolsey was the last and most memorable 
eimen, and the scene of whose splendours was the neighbouring palace at 
Whiteball. At the Reformation, the King seized the palace of the car- 
dinal, and the lord keepers, the chiefs of the lay lawyers, obtained pos- 
session of the of the Arebbishops of York. 
the Eighth and his daughter Elizabeth, the civilisation of England 
the es, the courtiers, the prelates and lawyers in literature, 
p and politics, was Italian. Fashion was as Italian as ble, From 
jon 


J. 
ge to Lambeth F the Thames w Itali 0 
Landon Bridge hed heeme on it ove by epeey i: it 


rhan, the river, as the Veneti he 
Shase overbang the ccnala, very ging ver, as the Venetian | of age when Bacon was sixty, understood him best. 


great mansion had its watergate, and 
every nobleman his boats and barges like las, w 
in his livery like gondotiers tose 
Tcis hard to say whether the reader who is familiar with the spot, or 
the reader who has never seen it, will have most dificulty in realising 
the scene where Francis Bacon was born, where he played ae a boy, 
Where he lived as lord chancellor, and where he was renowned and rain- 
ed. The reader familiar with the place bas to demolish all the bridges in 
. jbiy » aeeeed gue —— : mn —— from the mansions to the 
nocen t " 
pe mtu ~~ ¢, to make the waters clean and bright, 
south bank, sweeping away dark masses of breweries, wharfs, and ware- 
houres, displa een felds and trees t . . orwe 
ae Oil A nal owards the heights of Camberwell 


Francis Bacon was bern in York House in the year fifteen hundred and 
sixty, and was, as the boy when twelve years ol cleverly said to Qneen 
Elizabeth, “just two years founger than her Majesty's happy reign.” 
When he was four years old, his father, Sir Nicholas, the lord. Keeper en 
dangered his ~— by being concerned iu the production of Haille’s book 
in favour of the Suffolk succession to the throne, His mother is men- 
tioned by Strype as one of the learned ladies who adorned thelr noble 
rank by their literary acquirements in the age of Queen Elizabeth, She 
was the author of a tion trom Latin to English of Bishop Jewell’s 
Apology. Francis was the youngest con of five. In York House he en- 
joyed instructions of his father’s chaplain, Mr, Johnson, a Puritan, 
partial to logical studies, and who doubtless infused Into the mind of the 
pupil, the Protestant spirit of free and independent thought. When his 

1 was at , Mr. Johnson died of cold, famine, and foul air, 
~~. solitary, unfriended, and refused charitable relief for marrying 
without using the ring, and for omitting the =~ - of the cross and the con- 
secration of we | supply of the sacramental wine, Poor Johnson had 
not been able to infuse into any of the Bacons any portion of his own 
rigid conselentiousness ; else, probably, his fate and their lots in life 
would have been very different, He docs not seem to have known how 
Moahlovel Toe fatellcet af Bacon toak "a valeatigc’ ec ie te coats 
ry turn in his 
boyhood, When his companions were ork be 
would steal away from them to the 











iers’,—now no more. | 


of the magnificent favourite of the First James | 


spe-| the clear Thames, commanded beautiful views of Surrey. 
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In ‘the days of Henry | 
among | garden between his house and the river. 
philoso-' attended by his secretary, who, with his inkhorn at his girdle, was ready 
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the path of legal ambition under the ecclesiastical and theological influ- 
ences of his tutor and of his mother. Strype, in his Life of Archbishop 
Parker, mentions a pleasing anecdote of Lady Bacon. Her translation 
of Bishop Jewell’s Apology for the Church of England was finished when 
her youngest boy was four years old. Desirous of the opinion of Arch- 
bisifop Parker, she sent the manuscript to him, and only a short time 
elapsed before the work was returned to her in print without the altera- 
tion of a word or a letter, and accompanied with an epistle of applause 
and thanks. Strype says this conduct was all the more handsome, as 
the Archbishop was himself the unknown author of a translation pub- 
lished anonymously only a couple of years previously. The infancy of 
Francis Bacon in fifteen hundred and sixty-four witnessed the litera 
success of his mother. Perhaps his father’s connection with Haille’s boo 
about this time was not entirely hidden from him. Upwards of half a cen- 
tury elapses, the child is a gray-haired man, holding his father’s office, 
and occupying the official residence in which he was born, and the apart- 
ments are crowded with everybody distinguished for rank, power, or learn- 
ing in London, who had assembled together to congratulate the Lord 
Chancellor on the publication of his Novum Organon. 

Number One, Gray’s Inn Square, was the residence of Francis Bacon 
during his youth, his manhood, and after his fall. In this house he wrote 
most of his great works. The five sons of Sir Nicholas Bacon became 
members of Gray's Inn on the twenty-first of November, fifteen hundred 
and seventy-six, and their names are entered in succession as Nicholas, 
Nathaniel, Edward, Anthony, and Francis. Francis was in his seven- 
teenth year. He had left Cambridge, where his mind revolted against 
the scholastic logic as taught by Archbishop Whitgift, and marvelled re- 
specting the laws of sound by which an iron pillar in Trinity College 
made a little flat noise in the room where it was struck, but a great bomb 
in the chamber beneath. He was just about to proceed to Paris to ob- 
serve continental manners in the residence of the English ambassador, 
Sir Amias Paulet. He shared the splendours of the embassy for about 
two years. Being in Paris, and his father dying in London, two or three 
days before the death of his father, he dreamt that his father’s country 


houre at Gorhambury was plastered all over with black mortar. The | 


death of his father transferred Mr. Francis Bacon, at the age of nineteen, 
from the gaieties of the Embassy at Paris to “ streits and necessities” in 
his lodgings at Gray’s Inn. His father had a sum of money by him which 
he intended to lay out for the benefit of his two youngest sons, Anthony 
and Francis, the offspring of his second marriage. The suddenness of his 
death frustrated his intention, and the sum was divided equally among 
all the five sons. Hence the “ streits and necessities.” tint 
Several years ago, when making my ghost of Bacon, I made a re 
age to his residence in Gray’s Inn. 1 asked a messenger, whose business 
consists in delivering letters and going errands for the gentlemen of the 
Inn, if he knew the house in which the great Lord Bacon lived? He stared 
with surprise : “ Lord Bacon! Lord Bacon! he don’t live here. I never 
heard of him, sir.” The arms of Lord Bacon adorned the painted glass 
of the window behind this man’s back, and his residence was before his 
face. At last he exclaimed : “* Perhaps the porter can tell you, sir.” The 
porter “did not know where Lord Bacon had lived, but he knew it was 
somewhere in the square, and he knew Sir Gerard Noel lived with him, 
wherever it was.”’ With this information, the little man decisively shut 
his little half-door. In Number One there is a controversy between the 
floors for the honour of having been the residence of Bacon. As the se- 
ven towns contended for the honour of the birthplace of Homer, nearly 
all the chambers of Number One contest the honour of the company of 
Bacon. I knocked at one of the doors on the ground-floor, and petitioned 
for permission to look at the See A fair-haired, red-faced clerk 
—pen in hand, uncombed, unbrushed, and brusque—answered : “ You 


may see the room, but you must be quick.” Modern ceiling and altera- | 


tions induced the questions : “ You are quite sure this is the room, occu- 
pied by Lord Bacon ?”’—* ap sure, sir. This is classic ground ; it is 
mentioned in the lease.” he courteous gentleman on the first-floor en- 
tertained decided opinions respecting the pretensions of the ground-floor. 
Certainly the noble rooms of the first-floor, with their ancient oak-panel- 
ings, appear worthy to have been the scene of the greatest compositions 
of Bacon. During his residence in Gray’s Inn, the needy, although highly 
connected Mr. Francis Bacon, had to support the different pretensions of 
the student, of Sir Francis Bacon, of Lord Verulam, of Viscount St. Al- 
ban’s, a youth of twenty of slender means, a successful barrister, an at- 
torney-general, a lord chancellor in retirement and disgrace. Probably 
he occupied different chambers during his residence in the Inn, and there 
cannot be a doubt but that in bis perous days, when gentlemen lived 
in his service, his magnificent and extravagant tastes made him occupy 
the best apartments, if not the whole house. There is internal evidenee 
in favour of the first-floor rooms, overlooking the garden and trees 
em, planted, being the rooms in which he worked at his maturest 
wo! 

Never were moral and intellectual things in greater contrast in one 
man than in Bacon and the life he spent in x s Inn Square. He went 
to live in the Ian a lad who had learned to think, and who was henceforth 
compelled to think to live. He vowed himself to do great things in phi- 
5 Partus Temporis Maximus was the title the aspiring boy =~ 
toh t draft of his great work. He gave it his best thoughts for forty 
years. He wrote it out in a dozen different shapes. It is still the most 
eloquent exposition in existence of the portion he knew of the science of 
investigation. Socially, Lord Bacon ¢ the most successful talker 
of hisday. Noblemen asked to meet him at dinner, brought their secre- 
taries with them to note down his apothegms and his anecdotes. At the 
bar, his auditors on special occasions could neither cough nor look aside 
while he spoke. He gained the highest place in his profession. He oc- 
cupied the chair of his king at the council board during the absence of 
James in Scotland ; and he made the throne of Philosophy his own, to 
relgn for ages. 

‘0 all this mental greatness his moral career was a most pitiful contrast. 
As York House was the place of the birth, fame, and shame of Francis 
ae Gray's Inn was the workshop of the lawyer, philosopher, and his- 
torian, 

York House was in the Strand, and its ens gently sloping towards 
An anecdote 
is told of Lord Bacon which recals the aspect of the Thames at York 
House, and its gardens, when he was chancellor towards the end of the 
reign of King James the First. One summer afternoon he had returned 

jer than usual from the Court of Chancery, and was walking in his 
Tt was his custom to walk here 


to write down any sentences he might choose to dictate. Of all his amanu- 
enses he pre Thomas Hobbes, who, though only about twenty years 
tn this way the au- 
thor of the Organon braced the intellect of the author of the Leviathan. 
On this particular afternoon, the fishermen were busy rowing their boats 
and spreading out their nets in the river to catch fish, Lord Bacon ad- 
vanced towards them when they were pulling the net upon the beach, 
asking, “How much wi” you take for all the fish in your net?” What 
they said they would take he said he would not give. The net was pulled 
in completely and there was no fish in it, “Ah!” sald the Lord Chan- 
cellor, * oe may be a good reversion, but it is a bad estate,” 

The palatial residence of the Chancellors of England displayed unusual 
magnificence on the sixtieth birthday of Bacon, tle celebrated by a grand 


penny steamers, royal and lordly barges; and on the! entertainment the enccesses of his Tife, his attainment of the Chancellor- 
ey and the publication of his 
at 


test work. Among the daily visitors 
is residence were Thomas Hobbes, his amanuensis, William Harvey, 
his physician, the discoverer of the cireulation of the blood, and Bea Jon- 
son, who celebrated his merits in prose and verse, I have often observed 
them all in animated conversation in York Gardens, walking along the 
alleys of wild thyme and water- mint, 

A walk from Leicester Square to York Gate sufficed to conjure up be- 
fore me the ghosts of most of the greatest men of English growth, At 


| York Gardens I witnessed the attempts of Harvey to interest Bacon in 





cause of a echo. Probably the 
these scientific investigations, to Laoveal 


the greatest and dest discoveries remeetiog the organisation of life 
the revelation of the secrets of the systems for the preservation of the in- 
dividual and of the species, I read in the cynical fice of young Thomas 
Hobbes the fact that he was learning, from the coutemplation in Bacon of 
the union of mental splendour with moral squalor, his philosophy of sel- 
fishness. Whenever ! chose to look across the river from the gardens of 
York House I used to see at will the roof of the Globe Theatre, It stood 
beyond the bend which the river makes in forming the bank upon which 
ag | stands, It was the bam my theatre o = esas of which 

illiam Shakespeare was a proprietor, performer, and dramatic author. 
I have often seen the bright ae of the sweet Italian Thames covered 
with the gondolas of the aristocracy of the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
rowing towards it from their water gates to witness the earlier perform- 


ances of Hamlet or Macbeth, On my eyes to the west I have 
seen Whitehall upon the tempestuous third of September, which carried 
away the t of Oliver Cromwell. 

Isane Newton, Francis Bacon, William Shakespeare, William Harvey, 
and Oliver Cromwell were bf principal London ro and it was by 
seeing them as they lived, by listening to their talk, and by musing over 
their thoughts that I laid the phantoms of my hallucinated Ndhood, and 


May 2 
won my present measure of mental health. Diseased, indeed, must the 
soul be which would not be somewhat healed by the society of the eub- 
lime shade« who lived upon the banks of the Thames when science, litera- 
ture, and | verty flourished best in England. 











MRS. GASKELL’S LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTR. 


It is seli..m that the biography of a woman is anticipated with an in- 
terest equ: | to that which awaited the publication of the life of Miss 
Bronte by Mrs. Gaskell. The lives of women, and especially of English- 
women, are marked by little that can excite the attention of those whe 
have never seen them in the domestic world which has been their only 
sphere of action. It is true that strangers may be glad to follow the re- 
cord of a beautiful character, although the home in which its graces were 
my has been unknown to them. But this was not the sort of plea- 
sure that was looked for in the story of Miss Bronte’s life. Nor was the 
secret of the interest universally felt in the subject the mere fact of her 
having been a successful authoress. It was because there was one strik- 
ing peculiarity in her success, that those who admired her ee 
| wished to know whether the cause of their admiration was reflected 

her life. omens the hundred female writers of fiction in England, Miss 
Bronte is the only one that has known how to draw a man. She under- 
stood what the passion of man is—so deep in its intensity, so wayward, 
ironical, and d t in outward manifestation. She perceived that 
there was something far more in the love felt by men at once passionate 
and strong, than is traceable in the oaths and protestations of the young 
hero lovers of ordinary fiction. She saw that the capacity of feeling the 
greater emotions of the heart was strongest, not in the young, the bloom- 
ing, and the fortunate, but in those who have a past youth to regret, and 
| whom sorrow has encrusted with an outer eoating of roughness. And 
| what she perceived she portrayed. She was able to embody the sensa- 
| tions of a wild, a repentant, and a capricious heart, clinging to the love 

that seemed burried past it down the stream by the mockery of fortane— 
not loving as those who choose one pretty flower out of the many that 
smile upon the banks, When the } mae heard that the author of Jane 
Eyre was a plain little woman, the daughter of a clergyman living in the 
| remotest wilds of Yorkshire, it was natural to wonder whence eame 
| this astonishing knowledge of the workings of fiery passions. Did she 
| write from memory—or was she taught by the inspiration of a crea- 
| tive mind? When, therefore, it was announved that the life of Miss 

Bronte was to be published, the expectation of some sort of answer to 

this question was kened. Nor was this the prompting of that vulgar 
curiosity which likes to hear the story of my woman’s heart. It sprang 
from the anxiety which men in all ages have felt, and will feel, to ascer- 

tain the mystery of genius—to know at least the starting point from 

which the gifted few have set out, however im ble it may be to pur- 

sue them onak the whole course by travelling over which they have 
| 80 fur outstripped their fellows. It was an enquiry as legitimate as it 

was interesting, how Charlotte Bronte came to draw the character of Mr. 
| Rochester. 
Perhaps the publication of her Megeehy within two years of her death 
| might suffice to show that the grave not closed over one whose loves 

had been so painful and intense as those she depicted—else they could 

scarcely have been revealed so soon. But the answer is much more eom- 
| plete than a gong | negative one could be. Miss Bronte had, so far as 

s known to her biographer, never felt anything like love when she 

wrote Jane Eyre. She had never seen or known personally what she de 
| scribed. There was no original of the character*of, Rochester. We may 
| accept it as an undoubted psychological fact that, by the mere force of 
| genius, a young woman di really apprehend a phase of the human heart 
| of a most complex and subtle kind, and one which it seems least likely 

that a person living in solitude should understand. It was by instinct or 
insight that she knew how a rude, strong, generous man, maddened by 
the esperation of a forlorn middle age, would clutch at a stray hope of 
love. So far her genius was wholly creative—so far the writer of Jane 
Eyre is not to be found in her biography. But what may be termed the 
accessories, the general determinants of her genius, are to be found there 
in abundance. fier very solitude enabled her to follow the bent of her 
imagination, undisturbed by the distracting observation of commonplace 
happiness. And the men among whom sbe lived in her secluded York- 
shire home, and in the Yorkshire families which she visited, were a stern, 
hearty, fierce race. If she had but skill to chisel, the granite and the 
marble lay plentifully around her. She saw violence, force, and a latent 
mixture of tenderness, in the tempers of those, both gentle and simple, 
who came under her notice. Then, again, the character of the scenery im 
which she lived, bleak but . was in harmony with the native cast of 
her thoughts. And if we descend still lower, and seek merely for the 
origin of particular incidents iu her fictions, we have ample materials in 
the history of her earlier life to inform us how she used, as all writers of 
fiction must use, the facts of experience. A gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood had a mad wife, and yet deluded an innocert girl into marrying 
him. Her sister, Emily, was the prototype of Shirley. She herself was 
two years in a ion at Brussels, and was there taught by the original 
of M. Paul. Her description of the school at Low was an almost ex- 
act account of what she had gone through at the school instituted at 
Cowan’s Bridge by Mr. Carus Wilson. 
Scratcherd,” and loved a real “ Miss Temple.” “Helen Burns” was 
her own sister Maria. The curates of Shirley were curates that met re- 
peatedly at her father’s table. In her — characters, she tells us that 
she always, in her own opinion, failed unless they contained the germ of 
a living and real person. She would observe with the most faul ac- 
curacy, and dissect with the most piercing analysis the character of any 
one who interested her. From clue to clue she passed into the interior 
of the labyrinth, and seized on what she thought the centre of the whole. 
This alone she reserved for herself, and, diverging from this centre, she 
proceeded to construct a new fictitious labyrinth of minor motive and ex- 
ternal conduct for the personage of her novel. Such is the account she 
gives of her own creations ; and such, in all probability, was the way in 
which she worked when drawing the character of Rochester. She fase 
tened on what she considered the centerpiece in the character of some 
Yorkshire neighbour, and then built on this, asking herself how such 
a character would display itself if placed under the circumstances whieh 
she selected as the frame-work of her tale. 

In drawing M. Paul, however, she certainly kept much more meg t 
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the character of an individual, not as re, ed in its primary germ, 
as she had herself seen it full-grown and rich in leaf and fruit. 
whole portion of her life which afterwards furnished materials for Vii- 
lete is extremely interesting. In 1842 Miss Bronte, then twenty-six yeare 
of age, and her sister Emily, being desirous to perfect themselves in 
| French, with a view of keeping a school, went to a pension at Brussele 
j kept by M. and Mme. Heger. Soon after her arrival, Charlotte, 
jin writing home her impression of the Brussels school, says—Heé- 
| ger, the husband of Mademe, is a professor of rhetoric, a man of power 
as to mind, but very choleric and irritable in temperament. He is 
angry with me just at present, because I have written a translation w 
| he chose to stigmatize as‘ peu corret.’”” Lucy Snowe is here deseri 
M. Paul, and we may trace the same young lady in a statement con 
in a subsequent letter, that “if the nati character of the Belgians is 
to be measured by the character of most of the girls in this school, it is 
a character singularly cold, selfish, animal, and . 
j mutinous and ult to manage ; and their principles are rotten to the 
j core,” We hear that “ every pew seven o'clock came the lecture 
| , Charlotte's night-mare ;"’ and Charlotte has managed to let us know 
| in Vidlette what she suffered from the infliction. The next year her m 
was still greater, for her sister went back to Haworth, and she 
as English teacher in the school. Her pupils, until quelled by her 
gentle firmness, were impertinent and mutinous, and she had the weary 
and constant sense of solitude in the midst of numbers. “The Protes- 











tant, the foreigner,” she says, “ is asolitary being, whether as teacher or 
pi.” She vered that her fellow-teacher, a Frenchwoman, was 


steeped in a cold, systematic sensuality ; and at last the brimming cap 
was overfilled by unkindness of Mme, Heger. The estrangement arose 
principally from religious differences. Mme. Héger was dévote—Charlotte 
was not only the very Protestant daughter of a Protestant clergy- 
man, but she had a moral loathing of a system she t mean, poor, 
and underband. 1 was time to part, Miss Bronte eet quite 
when circumstances called her back to England, there to pon- 
daz vee 08 i Nod eadengens, end Guallp So qive to the world, in Vu- 
lette, an imperish of even the smallest traits that marked her 





able reco 

life at Brussels. We must acknowledge that the ya of novelists to draw 

such very accurate and unfavourable pictures of individuals with whom 
the intimacies of private life have a in contact, 

uestionable. Perhaps Miss Bronte t that the origi 

ters of Villette being in a fi country, could not be 

her ; but she also taxed rather strongly the indul 
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tances, It speaks well for her neighbours that they were slow 
offence. The curates in Shi 
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larities that bad formed the subjec 
the whole neighbourhood, instead of treating her as coun 


other for the 
ridicule ; 
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neighbourhoods are apt to treat their prophets, most heartily rejoiced at | 
her success. 


The character of “ Shirley,” based on that of Emily Bronte, is also ' too, for it was only yesterday that we reported the launch of a 109-gun | the past week the following information has been reported : 
drawn from the life—not so closely, perhaps, as in the case of M. Paul, | screw line-of-battle ship at Rochefort with great pomp and ceremony. Is 


but still in a manner sufficently remarkable to deserve notice. Emily 
was of a nature singularly resolute and tenacious ; and her sister, in Shir- 

, attempted to draw her, not as she was, hardened in some measure by 
ill-health and the unceasing misfortunes that affiicted the family, bat as 
she would have been if health, wealth, and prosperity had been given her. 
Emily possessed the courage ascribed to Shirley, also the passionate | 
attachment to and mastery over dumb animals. Shirley’s encounter | 
with the mad dog was a true story of Emily's life. A strange dog ran | 
past, and Emily seeing its hanging head and lolling tongue, offered it a | 
draught of water. The dog snapped at her, and she went straight into | 
the kitchen, and taking up a red-hot Italian-iron, seared the bitten place, 
telling no one till the danger was over. An instance is also given of 
Emily’s command over animals. She had a tawny bull-dog, which figures 
as “ Tartar” in Shirley—faithful to his friends, but wild in his fury if 
struck. This dog had a bad habit of invading the bed-rooms, and _nest- 
ling himself on the clean, warm beds. Emily at length declared that, if 
he continued to offend, she would beat him so severely that he would ne- 
ver offend again. One evening she was told that he was stretched on the 
best bed. ily’s eyes “ glowed out of the paleness of her face, and her 
lips were com into stone.” She went up stairs, and soon returned 
dragging the bull-dog by the scuft of his neck. She let him gv» at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, and then, without waiting to fetch stick or ro |—for, had 
she turned her eye, the death-gripe would have fastened on her | :roat—she 
hit him in the eye with her clen hed fist, and followed with blo v on blow, 
entil his eyes were swollen up, and the half blind, stupitied beast, was led 
to his accustomed lair, to have his head fomented by Emily herself. The 
dog owed her no grudge—he loved her ever afier, walked first among 
the mourners to her funeral, and slept moaning for nights at the door of 
bgcmpty room. 

e might quote many other anecdotes illustrative of the characters in 
Miss Bronte’s novels. The biography is full of them. This is indeed the 
chief, almost the only, way in which the history of her intellectual life is 
reflected in these volumes. As we have said, we have no trace here of 
the higher workings of her genius ; and ber letters, when speaking of li- 
terary or artistic subjects, are sensible but not brilliant. We see the wo- 
man, not the authoress, in these annals of Haworth parsonage ; and as a 
woman, Charlotte Bronte was in every way remarkable. She clung to 
duty with a most unselfish completeness, and an utter abnegation of all 
that makes a woman’s life happy. Few women have tasted s0 much 
misery. The third daughter of a poor clergyman, she saw her mother die 
when she was yet a chi Her two elder sisters died from illness 4 
vated, if not caused, by the cruelties of Cowan's Bridge school. She had 
to assume the office of head of a desolate family at an age when most 

ris are rejoicing in the unconscious joy of childhood. Her only 
ther, betrayed by a profligate woman, drank himself to death. Her 
two remaining sisters, just as they were beginning to develop their great 
powers, and show them to the world, were cut off within a year of each 
other. Her father was for a long time blind. She herself had to under- 
take, not only the ordinary duties of the mistress of a household, but 
those of a servant. Still, she never fainted in the discharge of her task, 
although her physical powers were exceedingly weak, and her mind and 
body were the constant prey of a morbid nervousness, Her dark day 
was lighted up with but one solitary gleam of happiness, and that was at 
its close. Belore she died, she enjoyed a few months of deep delight as 
the wife of a man whom she esteemed and loved. But her joy was soon 
taken from her, for she died on Easter Eve, 1855. If any one wishes to 
see how a woman possessed of the highest intellectual power can disre- 
gard every temptation which intellect throws in the way of women—how 
generously and nobly a human bay Sed live under the re of ac- 
Samnsletel talsfertunco—the record at hand in the life of Charlotte 
Bronte. We may be sure that such a story does not lose anything of its 
pense its instructiveness when told by such a biographer as Mrs. Gus- 
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AN INAMORATA. 


lish woman of great age and wealth, recently died in 
lived almost from time immemorial, and had a 
visiting acquaintance. She resided in the Faubourg St. Ho- 
one large room of her hotel was devoted to a collection of re- 
Lord Byron, which, from its extent and value might truly be 
a Byronian Museum. The possessor of these treasures, a 
of much intelligence and ori ity of character, pretended that 
yron had once entertained an ardent passion for her, which seemed 
ectenhiing thes Seadoen.® eno wey eqgnred Gas bad 4 
ver have been beautiful, or even pretty. figure was short 
her features were decidedly and hopelessly ugly. 
when an bw rag then , wait of 
4 
gold nose of immense size. The sentimental 
old did not deny having shared the passion of the poet, but added 
that love had always been platonic on her side, and that she had 
a r by the inflexibility of her 
Her delighted 








very lar 
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virtue. 
to draw her out on this subject, which she illus- 
trated with ergs F details, curious traits, and piquant anecdotes, 
casket, which she opened with com nt prid:, containia 
letters from Lord B: , and unpu verses which he h 
to her. No one , er to suggest the slightest doubt of their 
as this was a sin which she never pardoned. 

A portrait of Byron, painted on the medallion of a bracelet, never left 
her arm. The poet himself had given her this portrait, and accompanied 
the present with an enamoured distich. ~ ty mw five or six 
other portraits of Lord all very beau There is one particu- 
larly remarkable, a full length by Lawrence. Another was painted at 
Venice, and represents Byron on horseback on the banks of the Lido. 

After the death of the poet, Lady P. collected, with pious zeal, every 
) had once bel to him. This hero wor- 

p is invested with a melancholy and charm. To accomplish 
her self-imposed missionythe intrepid lady undertook a long iigrimage, 
and traversed all the places Byron had inhabited from his birth to his 


death. 
She visited Aberdeen, in Scotland, the Gothic manor of Newstead, the 


i 


University of Cam , London, Brighton, n, Portugal, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Lom , Milan, Venice, and at Greece, the tomb of 

t. Everywhere she found — and devoted to these pre- 
cious acquisitions a considerable fortune. It is thus she formed a large 


onghi, on Easter- 


; she was a maiden when she first met Lord 
faithful to the platonic love which has 
er a > alanis — not noring, Oe 
Byron Museum, w t it up at auction, 
and the amateurs of curosities will reap the benefit oN. Y. Be. Post. ’ 
—==> 
THE USES OF “ LEVIATHANS.” 


We ask the attention of the public to a point of very considerable im- 
in connexion with the ee Ta its Estimates. This very morn- 

a chip of famous name, gigan’ 
batteries will be paid off at Portsmouth—being no less a vessel than 
Duke of ] , how, 


in the same period, what would 
questioning 
the officers 


structing these tremendous vessels, and not we only, but other nations | 


this system a sound one? 


If the answer to this important question is not absolately certain, it is 
at any rate very obvious. All vessels have their uses in a powerfal ma- 
rine. The use of a line-of-battle ship is not to raa ap creeks, to go iato 


| 
| 


| shallows, or even, under ordinary circumstances, to chase an eaemy, nor | 


is it any disparagement to her qualities to say that if tried upoa such | 
duties she would be found wanting. Her use, as her desigaation implies, | 
is to take a place in the line of naval battle; if there is no such battle 
she is not brought into action; but this very fact implies that her adver- 
saries are scared off the ocean, and that she is mistress of the sea. This | 
is precisely what took place in the late war. As Russia declined to meet | 
the allies afloat, their line-of-battle ships could only keep the sea; but | 
this they did, and it !s owing to their presence and attitude that the fleets | 
of the Czar, instead of craising about the Channel or the Mediterranean, 
were moored harmlessly behind the batteries of Cronastadt and Sebasto- 
pol. The war, therefore, on the s'de of the allies became purely an of- 
fensive one. As there was no naval engagement we wanted no naval | 
battalions ; but to argue on this account that naval battalions are use- | 
less would be something like putting down infantry as an arm of the mi- | 
litary service because it was not required at Kooshab. As to the mere 
inaction of the Duke of Wellington, compared with her cost, that point is 

very soon disposed of. She and her French consorts were seat out to 
give a good account of the Russian fleet, and they did so. They extin- 
guished it for the whole time of the war as completely as if it had never 
existed, and if they did this without the loss of a man or the cost of a 








charge d peeeef so mach the better. A sanguinary battle would have 
= > blood and money to our outlay, and could have done no more, 
er all. 


We may assume, then, with confidence, that so long as regular naval 
battles are to be anticipated, ships of the line must found to fight 
them ; and in this case the stronger each ship is the more powerful, of 
course, will be the aggregate fleet or squadron. A dozen 120’s would 
certainly beat a dozen 74's. It may, perhaps, however, occur to some 
persons to doubt whether encounters of this kind are likely to be re- 
peated—whether a squadron of this or that nation will find a squadron of 
the enemy drawn up in regular order of battle and prepared to fight it 
out. The Americans certainly do not seem to be taking this view of 
things, though they keep a vigilant eye upon all naval matters. Instead 
of providing themselves with a line of three-deckers, they have built a 
few frigates of extraordinary armament and great swiftness, and, if a ves- 
sel like the Niagara should really be found to answer, it is expected that 
she will keep out of reach of a line-of-battle ship and hammer at her from 
a safe distance with her prodigious guns, Now, what becomes of the old 
doctrine of “ keeping the seas” if a score or two of frigates, evading, de- 
fying, or even annoying a great fleet of first and second-rates, ld 
prowl about the ocean at will, while their ponderous adversaries were 
drawn up somewhere in scientific “ line of battle” without an enemy ever 
likely to come into sight? 

To this it may be replied, that we certainly ought to possess Niagaras, 
just as we owght to have Teasers and Crackers and all sorts of craft, but 
that this cannot aid us in dispensing with our line of battle, for of what 
avail would be our frigates and corvettes if a powerful fleet of the ene- 
my, brushing away such hornets, were to sail straight for the Thames or 
the Mersey? On the whole, we do not think that a nation aspiring to 


she finds no opportunity of action whatever. Yet we still go on con- | at short intervals, for the purpose of keeping our three national Agrical- 


tural Societies in full possession of the latest facts of the case. During 

* The reappearance of the marrain in Mecklenburg, and the prohibition 
of cattle into Lubeck, waless certified to be free from disease. 

“ Tts ravages at Tauroggen, in Russia, and the measares taken by the 
Prassian authorities to arrest its passing over the frontiers. 

“Tts absence ia Belgium, the only complaint in that kingdom being 
the hoof disease. 

* The appearance of the murrain in Prussia, at Breslau, traced to some 
cattle brought from Galicia; aad the great vigilance of the Prussian 
authorities. 

“ Deeree of the Lubeck authorities ; regulations and penalties. Symp- 
toms :—A hoarse coughing, particularly increased after driaking or mov- 
ing about ; less inclination for food ; indifference to chewing the cud; 
dalness of the hair, and its rough appearance in particular places; and 
eventually fever. 

“ Prevalence at Warsaw, whole herds being carried off. Quarantine 
from Daatzig or Konigsburg desirable ; disease breaks out in herds some- 
times after they have beea domiciled in new quarters. Commences with 
violent fever, which rapidly degenerates into acute dysentery, the ani- 
mal dying of intestinal ulceration. 

“ Disease advancing in north westerly direction, close upon the Pras- 
Tian frontiers. Disease conveyed in the clothes of the herdsmen and 
dealers. Hide and calfskin export now to Lubeck, and thence to Frank- 
fort on the Maine or Stettin; therefore, probably the disease may get 
a * the heart of Germany. Live cattle are not shipped from Baltie 
po 

“ The murrain does not exist in Dantzig or Stettin, or their vicinities. 

“ Exists at Memel. Loss of appetite ; body trembles, gums inflame ; 
eyes dull and discharge ; food becomes powder in the stomach ; severe 

artheea. No cure discovered. In eight days dead.” 

It is stated that muriatic acid may be successfully employed as a re- 
medy in the case of cuttle attacked by the disease. The Sunday Times 
states that the muriatic acid is administered in modes varying according 
to three principal stages of the disease. In the first stage, nearly every 
animal is saved ; in the second, more than half are saved ; while in the 
third stage, its administration, though doubtful, is attended with 
suecess than that of any other remedy hitherto employed.—. , 
Chronicle. 

At the meeting of the oe Society, the council agreed to the 
following resolution :-—* That it is expedient to send a competent Vete- 
rinary Professor to examine into the nature of the cattle murrain on the 
Contiaent. That the society gladly accepts the co-operation of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Improvement Society of Ireland in this - The Society ventures 
to recommend that Professor Simonds, of the Royal Veterinary College, 
be commissioned to this task. That he be empowered to take with hima 
German veterinary professor, established in London, quite competent for 
the business, and who would smooth the difficulties of the German lan- 
guage. It is sup that about three weeks would be required for a 
satisfactory examination. That the Highland and ——— Socie' 
of Scotland be informed that the Royal Agricultural Improvement 
ety of Ireland propose to share the —— of this mission with the Royal 
Agricuitural Society of England ; that they be asked to join in the 
same manner.—Li paper, u 9. 


_——_ 





the maintenance of such a position as ours can ever permit its line-of- 
battle ships to fall short of the highest known of strength. It 
is true ane Agee we may more frequently have occasion for vessels of 
a less pow but more manageable class, just as we are now sending 
light 3-pounders to China instead of our heavy field artillery ; but the 
real power of a navy in anything like a naval struggle must depend 
upon the line of battle it can show. As there has been no naval struggle 

late, there has beea no demand w our Dukes of Wellington, if 
the mastery can always be maintained by the mere appearance of such 
strength, without the necessity of employing it, we could hardly ask for 
a more desirable result.— Times. 

ee 
DISEASED MEAT. 

“ A Murrain among the cattle!” isan alarming announcemen: of the 
Daily News this week, and the subject is very effectively “improved” in 
a leading article. The manifesto is sueceeded by a burst of correspon- 
dence in the daily papers, enough to make every man nd his knife 
and fork, in the apprehension that in the dish before him is a con- 
centration of all diseases, from cow-pock upwards, that can be rendered 
common to quadraped and biped. The alarm perhaps subsides a little, 
when, on looking somwhat further, we find that we are familiar 
= oh ey pty Sento — a ead properly dra 

et 4 , Wi wa 
ireten to the threatened “ cattle plague,” and Be ocuntemt coavens of 
bad meat supply. 
We have had many murrains in this country, which have swept away 
flocks and have poisoned the meat-eater. The present epidemic 
to have taken its rise in the cattle yen ep x of n =. 
It is thought to be a A poms fever, 8 perhaps by contagion, 
haps by atmospherical causes, and in fact more resem) the march of 
cholera over the world than an os engendered by local 
causes and propagated by contagion. ether the disease can be pre- 
vented by quarantine or not, there is one class of measures appears 
to be absolutely essential, unless we suffer ourselves, by official neglect, 
to be poisoned through the butcher. It is certain that among the 700 
head of cattic imported weekly, among the 5000 head of cattle and 20,000 
sheep brought weekly to Islington market, and among the meat slaugh- 
rome in the private and public que ep Og of the mo, and 
exhibited in the markets and the bu ’ shops, there isa sprinkling of 
disease, somet more than a sprinkliag ; and it is equally certain that 
there are no effectual means of checking that introduction of noxious 
food with the wholesome. 

Gn the cottiary, Gio mast eyetematic eoteens Mntiee. Mepane Mis oe 
ly of the bad food. From some old superstition in favour of “ new mi 
ae Gin con,” contain are kept up in the metropolis to supply milk, 
although the best milk can be t from the country with the great- 

est ease ; and the confinement of the cows in a bad ati 

them “ only fit for the butcher,” as the owners would say. This is one 
source of steady supply of diseased meat. , cattle-dealers, 
slaughterers, and butchers, become learned in the art of concealing che 
signs of disease in the living animal, and the marks of it in the dead 
beast. But are there not inspectors ef our public markets? No doubt 
there are, and Mr. Gamgee vouches for their general courtesy and dili- 
gence ; buta of his pamphlet amounts to what the law would deem 
a series of libels upon the individual inspectors of the several markets. 
Boldly naming them, he declared that they are not qualified for their 
posts, by a knowledge of cattle or the evidence of disease in the meat. He 
shows that the acts of Parliament are insufficient in themselves for the 
detection and inspection of cattle or meat; that they cannot be worked 
by the magistrates ; an@ that the public officers appointed to work the 
statutes would be unable, even if the statutes were through 





jopted stricter regulations, Possibly. We are inclined 
to believe, however, that in Paris you can obtain meat as unfit for food as 
would 
mutton which would scarcely be admitted to the shop of a respectable 
butcher in London ; and upon the whole, we believe that the practical 
results of these formal restrictions on the Continent scarcely comes u 
the English level. But because the Parisians are with 
dishes from the knacker’s, and the people of the th regard fia 
meat as a luxury, it does not follow that we should farther lower the 
tary standard of our densely-crowded and sedentary metropolis, 
mitting the sale of deadly meat at threepeace the SS to the 
allow typhoid fever to reach our own table di by the 1 
cher as respectable beef. It seems to be entirely a question of efficienc 
in the inspection, Mr. G has made the charge in a manful way ; 
and it should be met as manfully, either by disproving it, and reconciling 
us to our dinner, or by ghly reforming the regulation and inspeo- 
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utility of such a class compared with its cost. One of 
these enormous vessels, over and above the first charge of constraction, 
requires 1,000 men as her it, consumes vast quantities of coal, 
and demands most —— vision for the wear and tear of her en- 
gines and the repair of poulgiemn Now, what service can she 
perform in return for locking up seamen enough to man a whole squad- 
ron of —s or cruisers, entailing all this costly and multiplied 
outlay? As it seems, scarcely any. 

ful enough to go alongside 





tion of markets, whether for dead or alive meat —London paper, April 4. 
—— + 
THE MURRAIN AMONG THE CATTLE. 


} 

| a ofa Jamation prohibiting the importation of cattle 
| from the Baltic srovaes ih awaken the attention of the pabiic to the 
| extent and terrible nature of the disease in foreign countries. In several 
parts of England and Ireland the disease has already made its appearance 
the sattle, and in the Polish and Baltie provinces it is 

. The Goverament continue to obtain the fullest from 
of the disease, and the 


the most curious ; and that in Italy you can enjoy beef and | 


DR. BELLOWS ON THE THEATRE. 

The subjoined extracts from Dr.Bellows’s Address, delivered on Tuesday 
evening last at the Academy of Music, give a fair idea of its general 
bearings. 

TO WHOM HE SPEAKS. 

Aslam about to ask the atiention of a promiscuous audience to a long 
discourse, I must at the outset guard you from t, by stat- 
ing distinctly the ts and nature of my address. It is the argument 
of a serious man, wi aim is the public with serious people, on 
the claims of public amusements in , and the theatre in icu- 
lar ; and this argument is conducted in the presence of the dramatic pro- 
fession, and in their behalf. le gk would be greatly misu 
ph Foe, eh tiene ge phe = te 1; or, with men 
and women of the world. It is sober religious portion of the 
community I address. It is their opinions and prejudices I controvert. 
I shall venture to speak of the religious commanity, as a class, not intend- 
ing to claim or admit, that all the a scrupulosity of society is in 
its keeping ; not pretending that all members of it share its characteris- 
tic opinions and age oI but with the assumption that it has charac- 
teristic opinions in regard to amusements and the theatre, which need in- 
vest! 


In this argument with the religious 


I to eritic- 
ium of the stage, and such Naremnatle pretuasien, 5 ty 


hints to the as my 
wisdom can then the double object to 
dressing serious people in presence of acters, and actors in the 


sence of serious people, I shall doubtless sometimes say what ae 





‘ocation 5 d 

theatre under the ban of the church, or the dramatic profession 
aside from other honest callings ; or which demands their suppression as 
radically injurious and unchristian. 

In sa thus mach, I say what thousands of serious and 
Christians, both teachers 
larly address, will — repudiate. T 
essentially wrong of all institutions, most 
dazzling, and complete of public amusements; and all pablic 
ments—not to say amusements in —fall under their sincere 
earnest suspicion and Christian jealoasy, how much then, the theatre? 
AMUSEMENT A NECESSITY. 


It is, then, with the defence of amusement as a principle, that 
feuce of the stage must begin, if the class Iam arguing with is 
reached. If amusement be in principle ; if to t care. 
in ely engage | ame isting and ede wy Ghd 
iterru’ contemp! vane 

serious interesta of life, is Christiani 
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X burden which nature puts upon our shoulders in calling us into 
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order of whose life is not work, anxiety, seriousness, 
nonentity, or, worse, to moral ruin and fu 
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ingly endowed us with various faculties, tastes and sensibilities, which powerful than negative. One good man, going to the theatre, does it 
have a spontaneous activity, whose object seems to be chiefly to delight} more ood than a hundred good men who stay away can do it. 

and amuse. Independently of their more serious uses, he has indeed at-| _ I believe it is Mrs. Mowatt who states in her Recollections of the Stage, that 
tached @ pleasure to the exercise of all our faculties ; but some of them) she has known the sudden discovery by the management of the presence 
seem to have for their manifest end pleasure to ourselves or others. | ofa single person of eminent_and virtuous character in the audience, chas- 
Laughter the irresistible prepensity of youth, is, we know physiologically, | ten and qualify the whole performance ; silencing ribaldry, repressing 


eminently conducive to health of body, which it exercises in a potent and | inuendo, and putting the whole company on their good behaviour ; and 


universal manner ; and, unquestionably, humour, which is the inner side! the managers of theatres in New York directly confirm the fact, as 
of laughter, is equally important to health of mind. Our sense of the proved by their own experience. What might not the expected and cer- 
beautiful, the ridiculous, the witty ; our taste for music, flowers, specta-| tain presence of a small proportion of known and positive friends of pu- 
cle, our enjoyment of food, society, motion ; our love of sport, of the| rity, reverence, and decency, in the theatre, do to change what is objec- 
fields, of games ; all these ineradicable tastes evidently have a mission, tionable in the whole character of plays and players—the spirit and tem- 
nay, several offices : first and chiefly, perhaps, to confer a positive and | per of the theatre ? 
unspeakable sum of pleasure, a substantial benefaction of Providence, 
which it would be impiety not to recognize and gratefully own; but.) Ip re 
secondly, to 7 + correct and improve the operation and product of you will hardly rise at once above the public taste, or be wiser and bet- 
the more solid and utilitarian functions of humanity ; bat, thirdly, to| ter than the community that supports you. But you will certainly find it 
rest, cheer and invigorate mind and heart, that we may more abundantly | for your interest in the long run, to exclude every kind of play or enter- 
and successfully pursue the toil, and bear the anxieties of life, and achieve | tainment from your list, from which a virtuous heart must recoil, or at 
its moral and spiritual ends, Thus to work best, man must play a due) which an innocent cheek must blush. Be sure gain nothing by the gross- 
tion of the time : to bear the heaviest burdens, be must have his heart) ness or immorality of the plays you present. People will go to see great 
ightened now and then ; to think most profoundly, he must not think too | dramatic triumphs, in spite of the gy | or viciousness of the plots 
steadily. When the world, on any plea of prudence, or wisdom, or con-| or incidents ; but they would go a great deal more to see genius and 
science, has overlooked these principles, religion and morality have suf-| power united with purity and truth. I take no narrow, squeamish view 
fered. In former times, monasteries and nunneries, caves and pillars,| of the range of subjects proper for the stage, but plays which make light 
held the pure fanatics and ultraists, the idiots and es whom vio-| of moral distinctions, excuse vice, reward crime, or ridicule religion, are 
lated nature sent there. Now insane asylums and hospitals shelter the} essentially mischievous, and cannot be defended anywhere. If managers 
victims furnished for their cells, by the headlong sobriety and mad ear-| wish to place themselves on the same catalogue with pimps, they have 
nestness of business which knows no pleasure ; or of study, which allows | only to continue to quote the public taste as an apology for producing 
no cessation ; or of conscience and piety which frown on amusement ;/ immoral and depraving plays. All honour is due to those among them 
while the morbid morality, the thin wisdom, the jaundiced affections, the | who strive to prodees tie legitimate drama, and I know and believe, that 
wretched dyspepsia, the wreck and defeat of body and soul, which &| some managers feel a laudable and artistic loyalty to their profession, 
community, deficient in out-door sports, genial society or legitimate | and make sacrifices to the exactions of taste, propriety and purity, which 
iety exhibits the thoughtful eye, is hardly less saddening than the hos-| the public do not sufficiently appreciate. I entreat you to consider what 
pital or madhouse. an enormous influence you possess for good or evil, and not to refuse toco- 


Amusement, then, is not merely defensible. The want of it is a cala-| operate with a rising class of moral and serious persons, who are aiming 
mity, and an injury to the sober and solid interests of society. None are) to redeem and reform the stage. 


more truly interested—did they know their own duty and policy—in see- : 
ing the cummndity properly amesedl than the organized friends of mora- eee _ 

lity and piety. They ought to know that Nature avenges herself sooner! And so, gentlemen of the Ainerican Dramatic Fund Society, I con- 
or later—and better sooner than later—for the violation of the laws of| clude my long address, wishing that I had had time to make it shorter, 
paysical and moral health ; and that the suppression of the sportive, care- | 404 less unworthy of the occasion, A heaven-supported determination 
joss and pleasure-craving propensities or aptitudes of oar nature, in-| t0 40 act of justice and public duty could alone have overcome my reluc- 
volves an inevitable derangement and sure Loony of the higher organs| tance to encounter either favourable or unfavourable publicity. The 


A WORD TO MANAGERS, 
to the character of the plays and entertainments you furnish, 


and faculties, Instead, therefore, of interfering with business, duty, so- | mere rumour of this address has already let loose the never-too-charita- 


briety, piety—with scholarship, economy, virtue, and reverence-——amuse- ble ton of the a press in censure and disparagement, while my 
mena 4 merely as a principle, edvenses and supports them all. The | Course Tas been intelligently approved by the secular papers. I trust 
intellect that plays & part of every day, works more powerfully and to | neither will waste much time in personal e or praise of me, but will 
better results, for the rest of the time ; the heart that is gay for an hoar, | Tather devote themsglves to an honest discussion of the fundamental prin- 
is more serious for the other hours of the day; the conscience that re-| ciples involved in this subject. If it cannot be undersiood how a minis- 
poses for a epace is more active when it wakes ; the will that rest, is| ter of Christ can feel an honest love for art, and pleasure, and the amuse- 
more vigorous than the will that is always strained. ments of the people, much less a ey wee with actors as a 

You see, then, that I put amusement among the necessaries and not the | ¢lss, I shall not wonder nor complain. The questioning of motives, and 
luxuries of life. the imputation of a worldliness and levity, are expected quite as a matter 


HOW THE CHURCH SHOULD TREAT THE STAGE. 
But, whatever the effect of the threatre is, or has been, having nothing —=>_ 
essentially wrong in its principle, and having proved itself to be in fact,! Nanre Siramn.—The anecdotes related of Nadir Shah are beyond 
what in theory it has already shown itself to be, the most attractive and} putation. I may be permitted to 
permanent of ts, a fixed and indestructible fact, it seems to me | told me by one whose grandsire had 
that avowed moralists and Christian leaders and pe have committed | had witnessed the sack and massacre of Delhi. When Nadir in- 
A we and hurtful error in their mode of deal ne with it. They have} vaded India, he arrived first at Lahore ; where the Governor immediately 
the drama and the stage answerable for the vices and follies | surrendered the city to him, and treated him with princely honours. At 
which have gathered round them——®« course as unjust as to make the mar- night, Nadir, whose only couch, for months past, had been a horse-blan- 
kots ble for the dogs and rats, the thieves and knaves, sure to| ket, with a saddle for a pillow, was conducted to a ificent bed, with 
find a harvest in that most frequented and necessary place, piles of cushions ; and twelve young damsele were in attendance to 
I know it will be replied, that patience with evils conneoted with what! shampoo his limbs and fan him to sleep. Nadir started from his luxurious 
is necessary, does not justify patience with evils associated with what is couch, roared for his epee 4 and gave orders that the drums should be 
not necessary ; that because commerce makes a dangerous life for sailore,, beat, and a proclamation made that Nadir had conquered all India, The 
we are not to place the dangerous life for actors, which the theatre pro- | astonished scribe ventured to hint that this conquest had not yet been 
duces, upon the same &s @ great social Te the viees and accomplished. “ No matter,” said Nadir, “ where the chiefs of the people 
follies bey of rel oe life, all of w are cardinal and | choose to live in this effeminate manner, it will cost me little trouble to 


and sober constituency, | can surely afford to wait for justice. 


com 
t one or two, which were lately 














neocssary ts of humanity, do not stand at all upon wer them,” And bis ye ey was fally verified. 

be el 0 diroountenance which the vices and follies| After he had taken the city of Delhi, he visited the discomfited Emy 

of an ng my fe and unnecessary amusement occupy. But) or, who received him in and trembling. Nadir was seated in the r 
there are various ne Re bp DD yee of state, and the otto of roses and other perfumes brought, according to 
of being amused is not as fixed fatal a necessity as that of being fed | custom, and presented to him, Nadir had not changed his clothes or 
and warmed, It ie not necessary in the same sense, and yet it be | taken off his armour for many a day, and his person was by no means free 
equally a necessity, We do not commonly place leisure, laughter, love, | from vermin, He asked contemptuously, what was the use of min, 
age Ly a py) alon, of and water, | a soldier's te ; and thrusting his hand into his bosom, rew forth 
ter, Yet in a broad view of interests and haman requirements, | a number of lice, which he told the astonished Were better com: 
they would be found to rank with them, not ia the same class, but under | panions than all his sweet scents, — Binning’s Two Fears’ Truvel in Persia, 
the «ame name of actual necessaries of a truc, healthful, and vigorous so- enauindid 

olal life, That may well be maid to be necessary, which, age alter age.) Tur Pourre Lerren Wrrren.—“ Lord Panmure requests the atten- 
and la precise to the influence of civilization and even of dance of Sir John M‘Neil and Col, Tulloch at the War Office to partake 
Chriatianity is wu and sustained in the very fice of the! ofa cold shoulder of mutton, 

chureh, under the ban of religious society, That the theatre} “P.S. If Sir J. M°N, and Col, T. find a £1,000 note under each of their 
has survived the asage it has received from the pulpit and the moralist, | plates, Lord Panmure bh they will pooket it without any ” 
exhibits at least its wonderful vitality ; and when we perceive that gone-| — Anewer,.— Sir J, M'Neill and Col, Tullooh respectfully beg to decline 


ral censure and discouragement have not the slightost effect either in| Lord Panmure’s polite invitation, They dislike cold shoulder, and don’t 
petting down, or in tmproving it, why do we not in to inquire what | want £1,000,” 
might be done by treating it with candour and . me 
ae es ym ry turn ite fraol to the account of FLORENCE NIGHTINGALB. 

and it GUTARLE FRAMES OF EVERY DASCRIPTION, FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL PRINT, 
in this city for : 4 SEE 6 60, 2. Senay. 
six nights of every week ; that they are constantly frequented, though Florence MGNTINGALR<s Frames tn great vartety 
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affected by them fur we evil, to @ which ee TORR APTS, FALSE OF ANT, 200 Bread 
Pep ep a Se 
litan laterest ls too serious an element in our whole olvic character and 


haman prospects, to make me willing to ignore it; or, the of crush: AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY 
ing It being ua, to dow to alt phd while tr stcaian os. 


tile to morality, or in open competition with religion, IL must, for AURA KEENE'S ATRE, G94 » Bear 

peace's sake, Bee what of good Iti that gives Mite to thie sturdy tres, Lire {iris Ra han cata itehavees peices oy feats 

sil earetne ty preeatenss "Teste hal Tee Ce eee ed REAR thes, Sea eee al Bag a, te 
survives tn nies, | mart do what | oan to direct the ~ quot | te, TH conte; ¢ 

ploty and moraifty against what le Vulnerable ta Ube. Uncatre: that Uhoir| Satake: Cony Crem: cain: Prive Moun, 6 aud 

arrows no longer be wasted upon ite adamantine portions, | must) Sor ce 

strive to obtain a trace between the theatte and the church, the drama-| W AMACK's. Comedy. 

tio world and the religious world, long enough for candid consideration | ——— 

of thelr mutual causes of jealousy and suspicion, their seated opposition | NUS4"s GARDEN 

and allenation ; and endeavour, after all our efforts to crush the theatre 
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nore he hy get the —_ ag ~ dramatic profession to unite with _eocesams BOWERY THEATRE, Putnam. 
moral ous portions o community, or what is more dif. | — arg ay 

cult, the moral and at oo ons with them to : ROADWAY, ‘ sige siete Comedy. 
pee Sy og es. et » reform the theatre ; to| B 





office, to make It a le a ee = 

aitimate Interest wud honest charm of soolety, under tho smile of virtue] G@RORARCUNISTY & YWOOUs MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broadway, 

and the protection of religion, BENRY Woon. p 

R... pee are not speculations, They are based upon what is}. . . Fn tt Sr 
ready begun aud now going on, * * * * And it is because of the!» ‘ oh of 

abundant proof from all quarters that progress is making, that yp hes ee” Sunsonmens ar a Disranor, and the reach of our travelling 


beyond 
oi i 4 . i Y~ 
been and compelled to become s | in this feld. But Collectors, will oblige by remitting to the Oftice direct, and, in ordering the En. 
& graver censorship--of the fear and of the support of a wiser, more 
and bed-roome ; and we dulgence of a sickly appetite NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1857. 
pereei 
to les main drift, It needs a Christian intel! . a sure, firm} Next week we expect to be enabled to publish a complete list of the 





ings, bear in mind that the must be tu advance, and remit 

even now, it Is Impossible to read the accounts of the stage, the plots of a . mae postage paid in advance 

the plays, without perceiving how urgently the theatre stands in need of : 

thoughtful, and more solid portion of the le. 1 do not » eve UNE AWIBIOW 

now, that the theatre, in the character of its plays, is at all meres than Ly \- 

much of the literature whioh Teen le wey, eareproved, lato our parlours a — 

wv 

for Freuch novels for the popularity of the prurient, morbid and under-| - mas 

mining drama of the Freneh school, whieh, beo it is deoe 

the inpocent do wot perecive to be lndeocut in conseption, and de Absence of News from Europe. 

a pow ytd: ye om lye tog & . m of the lesidiens Members of the new House of Commons, the returns from many of the 
corru uw the, 

a dozen men pose bmn purity, largeness and Ban An of tenn, manpirensh Gaming quicene t head, Suemag tem, onl caning 

could, at a al representation, make it impossible for such plays as also the Liverpool steamer of the 18th inst, we are not inclined to carry 

the late alarm: ugly Popular “ Camille,” with others of its class, to be| the reader back to topics that are now stale, though, as may well be sup- 

ey A not tell me that the ellent , the atte’ se posed, an infuity of speculations might be indulged in, as regards the 


which the absence of the religious class from its scene gives to the levity probable course of events. 
and immorality of the theatre, are its most effectual and only Christian British North 2 


checks. [ theee ineffec: 

acted upon the church and puic morala-that the entre oss he The Delegates sont from Newfoundland to the sister Colonies, and the 
better for this frown, and the church much the worse. It affects only the| Island itself, have been unreasonably twitted with having thrown them- 
face that wears it, Besides, mes more 


face that weary it, Besides, positive influence is a thousand times more| selves into a violent state of excitement, touching the French Fishery 
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Convention. Not the least offence was intended, say some of our Colo. 
nial contemporaries. We beg leave to differ from them, having had quite 
sufficient experience of Downing-street, to enable us to set down at its 
proper value Mr. Labouchere’s most graceful abandonment of the posi- 
| tion which he had assumed. No one ever apologises in politer tones 
than the man who seeks to take you off your guard, but finds you pre- 
pared. The Islauders may depend upon it that the reason, why the pro- 
posal now “ falls to the ground,” is not only that it was “ unequivocally 
| refused ” by them, but that they got up in good time a violent agitation 
| against it, and showed a determined front of resistance. Still, do not let 
us be misunderstood as censuring in any way the courteous terms of Mr. 
Labouchere’s official notice that he retracts his steps ; we only desire to 
caution the men of Newfoundland against being laughed out of the cre- 
dit which belongs to them, for their prompt action in an emergency. 

Are Railways to be a curse as well as a blessing? One might almost 
suppose so, on reading the Canadian papers just now, and finding that 
cormorant, the Grand Trunk Company, again leagued with the Ministry 
in absorbing the Provincial finances, The new and modest plan, by which 
the Company is to be helped through its difficulties, proposes that the 
Province shall abandon its claim for interest or dividend upon the three 
millions sterling already advanced, until the road shall have earned, and 
the shareholders received, a six per cent. dividend upon their stock. Now 

as{this is scarcely likely to happen before the advent of the Greek Ka- 
teats the request is simply to the effect that Canadian tax-payers shall 
abandon such security as they possess. The plea of national benefit, to 
be derived from the progress of the works—otherwise likely to stand still 
—is naturally the prominent one put forward ; nor can the juste milieu be- 
| tween such advantages and their attendant drawbacks be well hit by those 
|who do not watch the political wheels within wheels, that are kept 
‘moving around this whole matter. We can bat wonder whether it be 
| part of the fashionable destiny of the day, that financiering and states- 
/manship should be dovetailed one into the other. In the meantime the 
Canadian Parliament has Mr. Cayley’s scheme in hand, which the Oppo- 
| sition presses are tearing to pieces and the Ministerialist feebly defending. 














| Walker—Going, Going, Almost Gone.: What Next? 

| Not only is the filibuster account closed on the Atlantic side of Cent- 

|ral America—the rubbish is swept entirely away ; and that any portion 

jof it has been brought off alive, is mainly owing to the humanity and 

{tact of her Britannic Majesty’s naval officers at Grey Town. The story 
|is voluminous 3 bat it may be condensed into a few lines. Repulsed, in 
the latter days of March, by the Costa Ricans who held the strong-holds 


of course. But firm in the love and confidence of a well-tried, intelligent along the upper waters of the San Juan river, grievously diminished 


and thoroughly disheartened by the blowing up of their one ark of safety, 
| the little steamer J. M. Scott, Colonel Lockridge’s command found its 
way in a disorganised state to Grey Town, After long and peculiar ne- 


a soldier in Nadir’s Army, and | gotiations (detailed at great length in the daily papers) between the Costa 


Ricans, the American Steamship Companies’ agents, Captain Erskine, 

of our navy, and the local authorities of Grey Town, it was agreed that 
| the poor, starving, sickly creatures, who had been trepanned into this ill- 
' starred expedition, should be embarked—to the number of 378—on board 
_H_B.M. steam corvettes Cossack and Turter, for passage to Aspinwall, in 
the hope that their progress homeward would thus be facilitated. Thence 
| indeed, in sad plight, some of them have come on to this port by the /de- 
| nois, which arrived on Wednesday. There can be no doubt that the hu- 
mane and judicious interference of Captain Erskine merits a grateful ac- 
knowledgement, although—smarting under discomfiture, and humiliated 
by the need of accepting this extraneous aid—some of the participants 
are busily impugning the motives that actuated the British Commander, 
and criticising the manner in which his sympathies were shown. But, if 
there be no such thing as pleasing everybody, it is certain that the Ame- 
rican public will have learned all these tidings with satisfaction, 

Crossing the Isthmus, we fad Walker, the man of destiny, on the lst of 
last month, cooped up withia a narrow space in Rivas, greatly in want of 
provisions, his men deserting him daily, and those that yet stuck to him 
estimated as low as 120 in number. The allies, on the other hand, were 
bringing up such artillery as they possessed, and were looking forward— 
with some grounds apparently for their confidence—to the day when the 
ruthless fnvader of their soll should pay the penalty of his crimes. Nor, 
if we hear within a week or two that Walker has been hung to the limb 
of a tree, will there be any fir occasion for grief. Whenthe fellow’s 
bravery is named, there's an end of the catalogue of his virtues Not 
that we think this termination of the whole affair probable, His 
ate valour may yet enable him to cut his way through all the enemies 
and the difficulties that hem him ia; nor, failing every resource, can we 
believe that he would fall alive into the hands of an exasperated foe, 
However, the rumours, contradictions, exaggerated reports, and fabrica- 
tions of the last eighteen mouths warn us how futile it is to propheey a 
Central American military future, 

So also with the civil condition of that anomalous portion of the 
globe, If Walker and his impadent sham of civilization be fairly put 
out of the way—what next? The project of slicing out Nicaragua among 
her neighbours seems to be seriously entertained ; but behind it lies a 
more serious question still, on which it would become Lord Napier and 
General Cass to ponder deeply. Are the feeble Republics of Central 
America to be patched up and sustained? Would it be well to shape di- 
plomatic action and influence to this end? or, would it be wiser for the 
two countries most deeply interested in the fate of this passageway 
from one hemisphere to the other, to encourage settlement and coloniza- 
tion, with an eye to the possibility of an effete race giving place to one 
endowed with more vitality? But such a subject can only be approached 
in a spirit of perfect candour ; certalaly not with any hope of success, if 
petty advautages and ad cuplandwm triumphs be sought exclusively on elther 
aide. 

Passing to the Southward, a fresh set of entanglements and troubles 
awaits a skilfal touch. New Granada is at loggerbeads with England 
and the United States—the former absolutely threatening, if not at this 
moment having commenced, a blockade in order to enforce an old peca- 
niary claim—the latter seeking to exact reparation for the injuries in life 
and property sustained, a year ago, at Panama, by American residents 
and transient visitors, The tale of the efforts made by the U. S. Buvoys, 
to extort indemnity for the past and a guarantee for the future, is long and 
complicated. So far, nothing has beca done ; but the route by Panama may 
at any time be interrupted by the lawloss natives, whom their own govern- 
ment cannot control. It would not therefore surprise us at any moment to 
hear that the President of the United States had ordered a strong armed 
force to take temporary charge of the railroad across the Isthmus ; nor do 
we believe—-so great has been the change latterly in international viewe— 
that the proceedings would be regarded in England as a violation of 
Treaty obligations. But we must stay our pen; for the topic is inex- 
haustible. 


Law-Loving Citisens. 

This is a phrase often used by our excellent friends here, as applicable 
more peculiarly to themselves than to any people under the sun. Never 
have we been so much struck with its appositeness, and with the justice 
of their appropriation of it, as within the past few days. The Legislature 
at Albany, it is generally known, bas suddenly taken upon itself the posi- 
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tion of nurse and guardian to this tolerably well-grown community. One 
would suppose us unbreeched at least, not to say in arms, viewing the 
manner in which political emissaries have been appointed to supervise 
our goings out and comings in. The men of our choice—no great things 
for the most part, it must be owned—are to be thrust back into insignifi- 
cance by the nominees from Albany, and the needed civic reform 
is to be inaugurated by the establishment of absolute mastery 
over us, and the change of our financial whips into scorpions. 
But mark what a law-loving city this is! None of your passive and 
tacit respect has it for plain parliamentary enactments. It literally goes 
to law on every point; and the Courts are crowded with argumentative 
lawyers disputing over the constitutionality of this or that decree. The 
favourite process is an injuncti injuncti being granted on e- 
parte statements, which a Counsel must be dull indeed if he cannot cook 
up to a Judge’s satisfaction. To-day, the expectant Commissioners are 
restrained ; to-morrow, the restriction will be removed; but the day 
after to-morrow will bring forward new legal proeeedings, which the 
day after that will quash. The spectacle is indeed mere curious than 
edifying, for rogues may be runuing away with the oyster, while law- 
yers are debating over the shell. Who, however, after this, will venture 
to contradict the assertion, that New York has a law-abiding population ? 








+ The Church and the Theatre. 


Although we devoted a column in last week’s Albion to the clerical dé- 
but at a late dramatic dinner, it would be doing absolute injustice to the 
Reverend Dr. Bellows, were we to omit some specific reference to his 
Address of Tuesday evening, on the relation subsisting, and that which 
ought to subsist, between the stage and professing Christians. Ap- 
plying his arguments and his exhortations expressly to preachers and to 
players—the antipodes of social and religious life—he sought to show | 
that the broad line of demarcation between them was at once irrational | 
and injurious. In doing this, he could scarcely avoid letting fall some | 





truisms and going over some ground often trodden ; nevertheless | 
there was so much boldness and cogency and originality and point in cer- | 
tain portions of his discourse, that it must be pronounced an eloquent | 
one. Whether its practical success will be commensurate is doubtful ; for, | 
beyond the precincts of his own denomination, Dr. Bellows’s influence | 
in the matter will scarcely extend ; and, although sufficient notoriety was | 
ttached to the ion, it was evidently the Theatre, and not the Church, 
that supplied the audience. Several Managers and a bevy of Actors and 
Actresses were present, to hear their cause defended ; but no names of | 
Bishops and Pastors are enumerated in the list ofhearers, May it not be 
inferred that the Clergy do not the question an open one? that 
the acted Drama in their eyes is a road to inevitable perditioa? | 
Interpreting in a very liberal, if not quite orthodox, sense the distich | 
of Dr. Watts, in one of his nursery hymns, 





id. 





Diab car plonsuses tenn, 
Dr. Bellows strenuously insists on the necessity of amusement, as a coun- | 
terbalance to the bles and ve of life. Thence he proceeds to 
the assumption that the Stage might be made to afford innocent and 
most enjoyable recreation, Finally he asserts that, inasmuch as theatri- 
cal entertainments have taken strong hold apon large masses of men and 
women, the Ministers of Religion are not justified in turning their backs 
upon it or ignoring its very existence. He even holds the church nega- 
tively answerable for much of the evil avowedly connected therewith, by 
ita shrinking from patronage and supervision. It is in the vigour and 
ingenuity with which this charge is pressed home, that the novelty of 
the Address is apparent, The digressions are numerous, and include 
not aj little plain-speaking to members of the theatrical profession ; 
but they harmonise with the subject as a whole, nor are we in- 
clined to dwell upon them, seeing that we have already had some- 
thing to say on the theme in general, and make room elsewhere for 
a few gleanings from the Lecture itself. It should be remarked how- 
ever, that Dr, Bellows admonishes in severe terms the managers who pan- 
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ing to Judge Kane, of Philadelphia. The Judge thus replies to the 


intimation : 
* Philadelphia, 21st April, 1857. 

“ Dear Sir,—TI pray you to express to the members of the St. George’s 
Society the deep sensibility with which Doctor Kane’s family have re- 
ceived their eloquent and touching tribute to his memory, and to accept 
for yourself the of my gratitude for the manner in which you 
have been pleased to communicate their action to me. 

‘It will ever be among my best consolations, that my son was permit- 
ted by Providence to contribute in some small degree to the gallant 
sympathies which unite our country with its fatherland. 

“Tam, very truly, &., “J. K. Kaye.” 

“ Joseph Fowler, Esq., President, &.”’ 


Postscript. 

Yesterday afternoon, shortly before we went to press, came in the 
Cunard steamer Africa, with the expected week's intelligence. The best 
item in the contents of the budget is the announcement that our good 
Queen Victoria has been again favoured by a protecting Providence, and 
has safely passed through the perils of child-birth. A Princess is added 
to the household of Royalty. The particulars of the event we must leave 
for our next issue, remarking only that inasmuch as, from some indefina- 
ble cause, her Majesty’s state had given rise to nervous apprehensions 
on her behalf, the public joy at the blessing vouchsafed her must have 
been more than ordinarily great.—Further than this, we have only 








| now to add that Consols were at 93 ; and that the political news is said 


to be unimportant. 
—— 


yauste. 


We went to the last concert of the Philharmonic Society with the best dispo- 
sition in the world. The night was tolerably pleasant. We were in a reasonably 


| musical mood of mind, admirably suited with the most charming and the most 





musical P and the prog was Pp 
Eheu ! how desolate, how dreary was the result ! 
Not that the music was less good than we had anticipated—not that the per- 


< enough. 


| formance was unbalanced, incomplete, unsatisfactory. But the auditorial ar. 


rangements which we have not once, nor twice, but twenty times, been compel- 
led to denounce, and which we had really fancied could not be worse than they 
had previously been, t ded all our } anticipations, and con- 
cemned us to an evening of almost unredeemed disgust and disappointment. 

The Academy was crowded to excess. In every corridor the,striped legs of 
Young New York, male, were continually oscillating back and forth ; in every 
box the Spring hats of Young New York, femade, were quivering like flowers with 
bees in their cups—uproar, chattering, clamour, confusion, and flirtation were the 
order of the evening. Sometimes we could cateh half a bar of Beethoven, only to 
lose it again and fall back into a deeper abyss of balderdash.—Have you ever 
attended a very large public ball where you hoped to meet a particular person 
of whose presence you were assured, a very /arge and very public ball, remem- 
ber ; crowded, jostling, surging, as only large public balls ever do? If you have, 
you can partially appreciate our condition at the Philharmonic Concert of Saturday 
last. Recall the long agony of that evening of endeavours as fruitless as they 
were energetic. Think how you caught once and again a distant glimpse of the 
face of your fascinating friend—how you plunged into the thickest of the promis- 
cuous quadrilling, into the mad mélée of polkers to reach her—how the refluent 
waves you bad divided for a moment came back more impetuous and impas- 
sioned than ever, and drifted you into some eorner ten times more remote from 
her than your first station had been—-how when you desperately determined to 
stand still and await her coming, sudden swervings and rushings of the prome- 
nading thousands would bear you off your feet, and almost tumble you back- 
wards into the outer space of the stairways, only to recover yourself just as she 
had been swept hopelessly by and was lost again completely.—Bring all these 
things, these miserable recollections up again before your tortured mind, sym- 
pathizing reader, and comprehend the length and breadth and depth of oar 
wretchedness on Saturday night. 

The Heroic Symphony! how gloriously it opens! There is a moment's hush ; 
you catch the first Is it Beeth who rises before you, as, with 
deep, earnest eyes, he sits gazing on the spectacle of amazed and 
Burope ? or that wondrous young Chief whom the Master saw himself, and hail 
ed the hero-bringer of a new heroic age? A stately, noble dream. “Oh! how 
are you, you naughty fellow? Why didn’t you come to see us?” Idiotic sim- 
perings offered in explanation of such inexcusable neglect! “Ah! bat why 
don’t you come to church sometimes with us? You know I always go to Cal 
vary ings.” More simperings, and an answer full of pious grace and re- 











der to a low taste ; though we cannot but amile at the gently p ive 
language applied to an actress who has latterly been eminent in the part 
of Camuile, whilst the uawholesome play that bears the same name Is most 
deservedly reprobated. Though we have never heard anything or any- 
body hissed on the American Stage (except in cases of premeditated pur 
port), we live in hopes that hearty tokens of disapprobation will greet 
any attempts to dose us again with such an elucidation of those mysteries 
of Paria, which were better left unexplored, 
will not have spoken quite in vain, 


In and Out of Office. 


The Attorney General of Mr, Pierce’s Adminstration, the Hon, Caleb 
Cushing, made a tremendous speech, the other day, at Newburyport, In 
which “ manifest destiny was tricked out with all manner of oratorical 
grace. The burden of the gentleman's song indeed rests not with us; 
but we cannot refrain from noticing his triumphant chuckle over the is- 
sue of his conflict with our goverpment, He gloried— that was the term 
used—in the opportunity of checking “a presumptuous British minister 
recruiting troops, &o.”"; and he gloried too in the “ untarnished honour,” 
with which all things here march to their end, Was there ever any great- 
er stuff spoken, so far as this ex-official individual is concerned! We were 
ourselves—as is very well known—lukewarm in the defence of Mr. 
Crampton ;,bat there is not a paper In this country, Including this one, 
which reported the legal proceedings carried on by Mr, Attorney- 
General Cushing against oar late Minister and Consuls, which did 
not exhibit him in the character of a mean, unscrapuloas, preju- 
diced, and most unworthy exponent of laws, nicknamed Neutrality 
laws—we mean, of course, in their reports, not in their com- 
ments, for there were some who toadied him through thick and 
thin. We, on the contrary, always spoke our mind plainly of him, what- 
ever we may have said or forgotten to say of our representative at Wash- 
ington. That Mr, Cushing should now boast of the part he took in those 
proceedings—which are nationally buried in oblivion—is but a proof 
that his{candour in retirement is on a par with his fairness in office. We 
ought almost to apologise for adverting to such a subject; but really it 
ia too much for our tolerance, to find Mr. Caleb Cushing talking in one 
breath of his own glory, and of a presumptuous British Minister! 

Some of onr colonial neighbours are hauling Mr. Cushing over the coals, 
for his clocutionary attempt, in the same set oration, to annex or absorb 
the whole of British North America. On this point it is not worth while 
to disturb his vivid imaginings. It is very doubtful whether he now has 
any influence in moulding the destinies of his own country ; and most as- 
suredly he has none whatever in compassing those which naturally affect 
us It is the “ manifest destiny ” of such as he, to be oracular on the 
hustings, and pettifoggers in action. 


Judge Kane and the St. George's Society. 
It may be remembered that, on the 10th ult, the St. George's Society 
passed a Resolution expressive of the highest respect for the memory of 
the late Dr. Kane, and of profound sympathy with his family. The then 


If this happen, the Doctor | your 





President of the Society, Mr. Joseph Fowler, communicated this proceed- 





7 
fined tact. “ Ah! but I always go to my own ehburch on Sunday.” And there- 
upor and thereafter, and in like manner, questions follow questions, each sillier 
than another — replications follow replications, each more senseless than another. 
A “ flirtation” (heaven save the mark |) is established ; a “ free” flirtation, into 
which a dozen different simpletons of either sex are speedily “ counted in ;"— 
and your dream of Beethoven—your vision of Bonaparte—vanish as utterly from 
the eye of the mind, as do the notes of Mr, Risield’s orchestra from the ears of 


body. 

And this is a concert of the “ Lovers of Harmony,” and it is by such “ musi- 
eal” entertainments as these, attended by such “ musical” audiences, that the 
classical music of the great masters is to be made funiliar to the public of New 
York, and the love of it bred into our habits and our hearts! 

To criticise in detail after this would be to insult the common-<ense of our 
readers. How do we know whether Miss Maria 8. Brainerd sang her aria from 
Robert le Diable, well or ill, or whether it wes the air from Robert le Diable 
which she sung? How can we say whether the selections from Mendelssohn 
wore Well or ill played, excepting that if the “ Wedding March” for instance 
was not well played, the performers must have been either partly demented or 
partly paralyzed, since every orchestra in New York must now be able to per 
form that i ati ition even in a state of combined and complete 





— 


sonnambulisin ! 

And as for Mr. H.C, Timm, who attempted the hopeless task of interpreting Mr. 
Robert Schumann on the piano-forte, we certainly shall not venture to say what 
he did or did not achieve, seeing that if the Academy were filled with men as 
mu sic-mad as Gambara, and women as passionately harmonious as Massimilla 
Doni, it would still be impossible to produce any adequate effect with the piano- 
forte in an auditorium so vast as that of the Academy of Music, 

Nor can we utter any thing in praise of Herr Littholf's Chant des Belges, 
which, however, for aught we know, may be a very good Chant for the Belgians, 
and seems indeed to be made up, as that people is, of all sorts of heterogeneous 
elements heaped together in profuse confusion. 

Finally, then, let us express our ardent hope that before another season comes 
around to us, the Philharmonic Society may be so illuminated as to take a some- 
what different view of the objects of their organization, and really to attempt to 
achieve the problem of paying their way without giving up the very ends of the 
journey. As it is, we own that our feelings of regard for the Academy of Music 
are not much quickened by the fact that we only find it crowded when it ought 
not to be so, and that the thousands who will not enter its doors to hear the Opera, 
for which it was expressly built, rush madly to destroy each other's chances of 
hearing the’Concerts for which it was never designed. 

Would Madame Gazzaniga fill it now? is a question natural enough to be 
asked,,but not to be rashly answered, even though the salle of Niblo’s theatre 
has witnessed a steadily increasing furore in her favour during the past week. 

For we do not think the fwrere is founded on the bases which secure the suc- 
cess of a great lyric artist before a traly Operatic audience. In several of the 
Operas’in which she has appeared, Madame Gazzaniga has wofully disappointed 
us 


In the “ Trovatore” for instance, in which she won a success of applause cer. 
tainly, not undeserved by her acting and her declamation, she sang through the 
greater part of her ride in the most amazingly careless and distracting manner. 
Her execution of “ Taccea la notte placida,” for instance, has never been equalled 
on this stage [for slovenly and inaccurate vehemence, and it was not till the final 
acene,of the Opera that she recovered such control of her voice as enabled her to 
use its splendid{resources worthily. It is true she was set in an atmosphere of 
confusion, for Signor Morelli made no pretence of filling his part, but sang with 
a recklessness and clumsiness really disgraceful. There were passages of the 
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chorus and tenor, crying aloud against each other, and sparing not, while the Or- 
chestra made onslaughts upon them, like a body of resolute keepers deter- 
mined to put the thing down effectually. Miss Phillips's Azucena was 
barely good, and the only really artistic performance of the evening was 
Signor Brignoli’s rendering of Manrico. We do not very often have occasion to 
praise this artist as warmly as we should always be glad to do; but his singing 
on Tuesday night of last week was so exceptionally fine, so accurate, so bril- 
liant, and even so expressive, that it demands unreserved commendation from 
us now, as it then excited our gratitude, vexed as we were by the odiously in- 
adequate and annoying nature of the performance in general. Signor Brignoli 
even acted twice during the evening ; and the improvement in his whole style, 
which we have noticed since his return, was never so clearly marked as then, 
We could not but feel somewhat sorry that the > @ their 
appreciation of his admirable efforts, by a call before the curtain, should have 
taken the pains to destroy the value of their compliment, by bestowing precisely 
the same honour upon the very unmeritorious achievements of the rest of the 
corps. If applause is to be worth anything, it should be dealt out reasonably 
and with discretion. This may seem to be a quite elementary truth ; but it is 
one of which our audiences do not seem as yet to have possessed themselves 
unto conviction ! 

Lucrezia and Norma were given on Monday and Wednesday of this week to fall 
houses, and with vehement approbation from the parterre. Madame Gazzaniga 
certainly looks and acts the part of Lucrezia to perfection ; but she sang it as 
she sings everything, in a distressingly unequal manner. We are almost temp- 
ted to believe that this lady, who is plainly of a highly musical organization, does 
not know when her mechanism is at fault ; but singsso much with her soul as to 
make it a matter of chance whether her vocalism, which has never acquired cer- 
tainty by training, shall or shall not be accurate and adequate to her inward 
emotion. Such instances are not rare in private life, nor absolutely unknown 
on the stage. They are interesting, but not wholly satisfactory. The rep 
tion of “ Norma” was altogether the least complete, in every sense, of Madame 
Gazzaniga’s perfi Her imy ion of the character is reduced to 
petitesse by our recollections of Grisi, while the wonderful vocalisation of La 
grange is too freshly ringing in our ears for us to relish the dashing “ hit or miss” 
of Madame Gazzaniga’s execution. The inevitable, interminable duo was sung by 
her with Miss Richings, a débutante of native origin, who sings with more ac- 
curacy than verve. But Heaven forbid that we should regard the claims of any 
cantratice as finally decided by her app in the thankless rile of Adalgisa, 
Miss Richings at least appears to have both voice and culture enough to fill a 
respectable position on the Stage. 

On the whole, it will be seen that we do not regard “ the Gazzaniga” as a sue 
cess of the first rank. Yet as we have presented the darkest side of our impres- 
sion, let us also add that we should be sorry to lose *.., ror her voice, when she 
really sings, is very delicious, and her «.*'~¢ in . ufes appropriate to her powers, 
extremely fine ; Lucrezia, with its little recitative, and Norma, with its much 
“mere singing,” are not such rdles. 

As we began with fault-finding, we should be glad to end with commendation 
—for which M. Millet’s concert of Tuesday evening affords us a pleasing opportu- 
nity. But we cannot dismiss so agreeable and spirited an entertainment, and 
one which has such a vital bearing on the progress of music among ourselves, 
with a few words, and we must reserve it therefore for a more extended analysis 
upon another and early occasion. RAIMOND. 

— 


Drama. 

The “ Money Question” certainly ought to be interesting when presented on 
the Stage, for it is by no means without piquancy when brought home to our 
private life. It “ puts itself,” as the boy’s tune “ whistled itself,” to all of us at 
one time or another with a quite amazing force and point, and few things en- 
gage more of our attention than the devising of a prompt aud peremptory an- 
ewer to it, 

Sardonic observers of the present age, indeed, affirm that it is the question of 
the times, to which Chinese Questions, Austro-Sardinian Questions, Police Ques- 
tions, and Reclest: 1 Questions, are all alike subordinate ; and many a wretched 


ly and absolutely “ turns up” in this anpropitious world, stands ready at every 
corner of the streets to aver that in comparison with the strenuous ungencies of 
the “ Money Question,” the question” of medaival justice was almost as amus- 
ing as a game at cards, and as agreeable as a bed of roses. Naturally enough, 
therefore, when it was announced in Paris that Alexander Dumas fils 
cussed this question in a dramatic form, Paris was in 
anxiety to see what he had contrived to make of it. Por Paris, dear 
you know, is by no means so utterly given over to gayety and to 
fetes champétres, and petits soupers—as to be absolutely 

















are more exquisite than the petites maisons of (he Soubises and the PiteJames. In 
that airy fabric of the fancy, life is all as airy as the dream itself—there are no 
bratal Counts de Charolais there, shooting tilers off the roofs to help their own 
sorambling up the backstairs of a dirty Scotch 


first we sail across the seas in search of the Old, which is to be so New to ua, 
Bat what a Paris it is that we walk into, when we have bathed and dressed 
and breakfasted after our long dreary night-ride from Calais or Boulogne! what 
a Paris we walk out of after we have summered through the Champs Elysées, 
and wintered through the Bals de !'Opéra, and picked up much wisdom, oulin- 
ary, dramatic, sartorial, and other, at no inconsiderable expense of divers kinds ! 
The Paris of Balzac! Ah! that is quite another world. After the Boulevards, 
Broadway begins to seem magnanimous—after the Bourse, Wal! Street takes 


cash, 0 Fouquier Tinville of the fourger-emt, » Relsaplarre Parana pe 
He organizes, perseveres, pursues in finance as war, ve vietis is 
borne on his banner. And all Paris, indeed one may almost say all France now 
speculates. From the Prince de Chimay, to the cocker de fiacre who carries 
him to the Railway Office—from the banker who gambles away whole portfolios 
of scrip, to the barber who risks his rouleau of franca, all Paris plays, madly, 
fiercely, incessantly at the desperate game of “ catch who catch can,” and will 
continue to play until the gunpowder runs out—if not at the heels of its boots, as 
in Foote’s nonsensical hotchpotch—at least till the wit rans out of its ruler’s head, 
and the gunpowder runs into the ever-ready muskets, and the cannon yet warm 
from the fustilades of December. 

So Paris crowded to see the “ Question d’Argent”—and whether because it 
rejoiced merely to read that sacred name upon the play bills, or because the actors 
who the author's notions threw the fever of the moment into their 

or for whatever cause, Paris hailed the play as a success, and made 
its name famous throughout the world. The drama was criticized, analyzed, ap- 
planded, abused. Janin grew turgid and tumultuous over it as usual. Guinot 
was clever and sharp about it; even the world of finance grew literary in con- 
templating it ; and a king of brokers took up his formidable pen to cipher it out 
of existence. 

To become famous in Paris is of course, for a play, the forerunner of much 
misery to be suffered at the hands of English and American translators. And 
so the “ Question d’Argent” was foredoomed to be played in New York ; and 
ita doom has been accomplished, and at Miss Laura Keene's theatre it haa been 
done with every circumstance of splendour and solemnity. And now what 





first act which absolutely resembled a Bedlamite rebellion—soprano and baritone 





ball I say of it? 
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For it’s story, “ God bless you, I've none to tell, Sir!” It is a Question from 
beg inning to end, with never an answer- and if the actors in forming their final 
tablean would arrange themselves in the outline of a note of interrogation, they 
would aptly express the emotions of the audience. 

A number of people come and go in the most ordiuary way, and say the most 
Ordin ary things conceivable. Some of them are “ nobs,” some are snobs, and all 
of them are nonentities, saving and excepting one gentleman, who I presume is 
supposed to answer the “ Money Question,” by having the best-filled pocketa, 
the worst filled head, and the emptiest heart in the company. Him Mr. Jordan 
presents, and presents him uncommonly well. 


If the “ Money Question ” is really settled by this play, I hope my readers 
will go and see it—and if any one of them will have the kindness to tell me how 
it is settled, I shall be under eternal obligations to him or to her, as the case 
may be. 

Seriously, the “Money Question” in its English form at least, is the very 
reariest of dreary plays, and nothing but its name, | fancy, can have tempted 
@o clover @ woman as Miss Keene to produce it. 


Neither dreary nor of a purely nominal value is Mr. Broagham’s trifle of « A 
Decided Case,” just brought out at Wallack’s in conjunction with Pocahontas. 
Love rs of the authentic drama will be glad to infer from these facts that Mr. 
Brougham has returned to his old loves, and meana to add bis fire, and fun, and 
force, once again to the capital Company which Mr. Stuart is assembling at 
this Theatre. The legend of a “ Decided Case” sets forth how a widow was be- 
witched by impadence, and how impudence was glorified into enduring affec- 
tion, with the agreeable resulting action of this effective machinery. The read- 
era of the Albion, who are of course the most attentive readers in the world, will 
only need to have ime recal to their memories a cheerful story, entitled “ Lodg- 
ings to Let,” which appeared in our columns, in order to be sure that the plot of 
Mr. Brougham’s piece is sufficiently funny ; and it will be a word sufficient for 
wise theatre-goers, for me to state that Mr. Lester therein personifies persevering 
i mpudenee, and Mrs. Hoey, bewitched and bewitching widowhood. 

Neither the readers \f the Albion nor wise theatre-goers; I hope, will need to 
have me remind them, that on Monday night a brilliant complimentary benefit 
to Mr. Lester comes off at the Atademy of Music, under the “ patronage” of 
many staunch friends of the Drama. All the actors who can be there to show 
how much they esteem one of the most estimable of their number will be there ; 
and | trust that of the larger liberty of private life every advantage will be taken, 
to show how idle it is to fancy that the Theatres of New York are regarded 
with «uspieion, or the actors of New York blighted with the ban of public con- 
tempt. HAMILTON, 


Miss Lanra Keene takes a benefit to-night. Mr. Burton, whose entertainments 
do not lack variety, has engaged Mr. Edwin Booth. 


A —— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

A conceited prima donna, at the rehearsal of a new opera, said 
tartly to the leader of the orchestra,“ The band play so loud, sir, 
that it is impossible to hear me.’ “ All the better for you, ma’am,”’ 
coolly replied the conductor.——-The imperial direotion of the theatres at 
Vienna, which recently ordered that female dancers were to wear long 
loose trousers, has just rescinded the order, as, according to the words of 
the decree, the said garment is “ impracticable and unwsthetic.’’-—The 
fifteenth volume of Thiers’s History of the Consulate and Empire, which 
has just been published, is very favourably criticised in the Goveramental 

ra, which have only one reproach for M. Thiers, that he recognises 
apoleon I. a great conqueror and legislator, but not the founder of a 


of the French revolution, as the Constitu- | 


new dynasty, the Charle’ o 

dromned Mayled him in a brilffantly written review.—Ten thousand Nor- 
are ¢ ted to emigrate to Quebec during the season now opeu- 
tng. Many will remain in Canada ; others to the U. 8, Western 
ements, Sir C. Roney has left England ow Norway, to facilitate their 
on,.———-Oolonel Forney is about to edit the 7" news- 
paper.——Capt. Ryaders, now U. 5. Marshal here, lately made two very 
clever seinures of schooners bound out on a slave-trading expedition, 
Some indisereet members of the press have blabbed the fact that the Mar- 
shal is w several other suspected vessels, They abstain from aam- 
ing them ; but have quite sufficiently sounded the alarm, to balk the in- 
tended operation.-The mystery of the fearful and fatal disease oon- 
tracted at the National Hotel, Washington, remalas unsolved, notwith 
standing the number and eminence of several of the victims and sufterers, 
two branches of the House of Bourbon are again at variance.—— 
The Hon. Sidney Herbert is spoken of, to replace 





Lord Paamure, as Mi- 


nister of War.—— Great oom ts are made of the rapid passages of the 
Sis rte PE 

nu nav 102, —— 
A poor woman es been ing to earn a ox penny, by walking at 
the Tabernacle (ere it is down) for thirty consecutive hours. 
Traly, a paleful exhibi Berry, the Commodore of the 


tion. ——Captaiu , 
line, starts for that port to-day, in his splendid new 
and pleasant trip to him !——Earl Fie 
vered from the effects of his late accident whilst 
hunting.——The beat “sell ’’ of the day has been the report transmitted 
some wag to a Boston paper, and published therein, to the effect that 
@ large number of Irish Roman Catholics of the lower order had attacked 
and were demolishing a Protestant Church in New York. Trac enough : 





in speed.———The shad fishery of the North River is under the ban 
of the Albany legislators. A recent law forbids the driving shad- 
poles where the water averages more than six feet at mean low 
tide. Probably, howéver, as things go, the fishermen wil sue out an 
injunction, or evade or resist the law, or set it avowedly at defiance. —— 
The Clergy of the Western division of the Diocese of Toronto are 
convoked for the election of a Bishop thereof, on the 13th inst. 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of a package of Glenfield’s Starch, 
from Mr. Hosie the agent here of the English Company which manufac- 
tures it. Knowing that it is used by her Majesty's blanchisseuse, any per- 
sonal testimony to its excellent qualities would be superfluous on our 

art.—Three elections are about to take place at the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Elmore’s promotion left an associate’s chair vacant. Mr. Cook's 
death leaves an academician’s honours to one of the nineteen associates. 
The academicians, therefore, have to elect one R.A. and two A.R.A.’s. 
——The mud of this city is now converted into very lively dust ; but the 
citizens do not seem to be in any the better hamour with the Street Com- 
missioner.——Captain James E. Cole has invented a mode of reefing 
and furling sails from a ship’s deck, by means of a winch, by which 
the sails are wound up smoothly on rollers. A plan of the same 
sort has, we believe, been tried in England; indeed the simultaneous 
ideas of patentees in the two countries are matter of curious specula- 
tion.—The Times lately set aside Mr. Baines as a candidate for the 
Speakership of the new House of Commons, on the ground that his 
health was bad, and that he was near-sighted. The right honourable 
gentleman has addressed a pithy note to the editor, stating that he 
never was better, and that he sees perfectly well, in specs.——A new 
daily paper called The States has begun life at Washington. It is 
neat, spicy, and Anglo-phobic.—— We have often heard of travellers with 
& capacious swallow ; but the Boston Traveller beats them all. It has ens 
gulphed the Telegraph and the Adas of that city, nor leaves even the Chro- 
micle to tell the tale.——Mr. W. A. Harris has become the sole editor and 
proprietor of our old enemy, the Wi Union.——The Journal of 
Education is the title of a new weekly paper published at Montreal. The 
name implies its object. A public subscription has been started in 
London, for the purpose of contributing towards the relief of Russian Fin- 
land, a large number of the inhabitants of which are suffering grievously 
from the famine caused by the loas of their last year’s crops. This is 
truly liberal.—The condition of Utah Territory, and the proper mode 
of uprooting Brigham Young's pestilential authority, are among 
the many perplexing subjects before the American Cabinet, 
The Court Journal announces the postponement of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal until January next.——The Nova Scotia House of As- 
sembly has granted a monopoly for twenty-five years, of right to land a 
submarine Atlantic telegraph upon the shores of the Provinoe, to the 
New York and Newfoundland Company..— One of Lord John Russell's 
strong points against Lord Palmerston is the former's desire, while at 
Vienna, to strengthen the Circaasian cause against Russia. Lord Pal- 
merston unacountably overlooked this——The Great Western Railway, 
of Canada, declares 9 per cent. dividend. When will the Grand Trunk 
do half as much '——The gale of the early part of last week prostrated 
or injured 500 miles ot telegraphic wires in this State and New England. 
The Suspension Bridge over the Genesee fell under the weight of the 
same storm.——The Toronto Colonist says that in the matter of the Great 
Southern Railroad, evidence will be given before the Railway Committee 
of a bribe of $50,000 to procure a contract, and another of $100,000 to 
corrupt a municipality and render it subservient, Are we wrong in ask- 
ing elsewhere if Railways are to be curses as well as blessings !——The 
citizens of = regarding the union of the Atlantic ocean and the 
Mississippi river, by the completion of the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road, as a subject of national raoing, have set apart May 19 and 20 for 
an expression of the general sentiment. 


——— 


MinisperiaL Canprpare ror tae Spraxersuce.—The candidate on 
whom the choice of the Government has ultimately fallen, Mr. Evelyn 
Denison, has in an unusual degree all those advantages which 
we are accustomed to look for in a Speaker. A tall, handsome man, with 
& good voice and manner, must be very wanting to his natural endow- 
ments it he cannot command the attention and respect of a body of En- 

















it was the * old Brick Chureh,” about to be replaced by the Diy 
office, and sundry stores.—-A brisk whale fishery business has sprang up in | 
our Bay and the adjacent waters, The foolish new comers flad lenty of | 
smacks aud schooners manued by har Mr. Herman Melville | 
should be here, to look out for a uew Moby Dick.—The Jamilion Specta- | 
éor says that the Hon, J, H. Price is about to return to England, where he | 


intends to spend the remainder of his days, “ Thus one by one the 
onee great chieftains of the Reform party are departing from us. 
Mr, Baldwin has long since left the arena of political life, Mr. 


Lafontaine is now on Benoh, and Mr, Hincks is Governor of Barba- 
does, and Mr. Price returns to his native land.”——The great steam | 
frigate Niagara went to sea on Wednesday of last week ; cruised | 
for two days, and theu returning to Sandy Hook on the 24th ult, 
to land the maker of her engines and other persons, sailed away for the 
river Thames.———The Carlton House in Broadway, in olden time a fa- 
vorite resort of Southerners, isto be demolished immediately, and replaced 
y & marble store for ary pe ~Mr. Horsley Palmer is about to re- | 
1 his post as director of the Bank of England, which he has occupied for 
ry years, No one conneoted with British commerce has ever occupied a 
more honourable tion in the estimation of the public.-——In view of | 
the liberal toudencles and possible outbreaks in Lombardy, the Austrian | 
Cabinet desires to conciliate its other outlying dependencies, The amnes- | 
ty by the Emperor on visiting Hungary will be very complete, and will | 
exclude only Koasuth.—We have omitted to record that an attempt | 
‘was made, on the 30th March last, to assassinate W. Sidney Smith, the 
British Consul at Havanah, on account of bis exposure of certain slave | 
transactions,——General Todtlepen is a tion in Paris, He has visited the | 
Emperor, The Russian Grand [uke Constantine is to be received with 
immense delat, expecially in the way of military shows.——The superb 
sword given to Commander Hartsteln by the British governmont, has | 
boon nted to him at Washington by Secretary Toucey.——A lettor 
from Venice in the Courrier Pranco-liahen says that the picture of Paul | 
Veronese, called “ The Tent of Darius,’ which he painted for a gift to | 
the Pisani family, in return for the hospitality he had received at their 
house, has just been purchased of the presoat representatives of that 
family for the eum of £14,000 sterling, to be placed iu “ the British 
Museum at London,” by which, of course, must be meant the National 
Gallery, The price must be lmmensely Sy or ) 
Kingston, Jamaloa, to the 23rd fost, we learn that H. BM. brig dred 
had captured a slave vessel of about 150 tons, without name, bearing a 
Spanieh flag, and having on board 877 Africans She was taken off the 
weet end of Cuba, the negroes, who were in a wretohed plight, 
landed and liberated at Port Royal, Upwards of a hundred bad ¢ = 
the passage, It is a curious fact that, nearly two hundred years since, 
@ penny poet should have been suggested by a writer of the same name 
as the well-known promes of that great modern reform, Mr. HU In 
the library of the British Museum ts a small work, entitled “A Penny 
Post; or, & Vindication of the Liberty and Birthright of every Rnglish- 
man tn ocartylog Merchants’ and other Men's vr against any re- 
straint of farmers of such employmenta, By Joho Hill, London, Printed 
fo the year 1650,"Previously to Admiral Lord Lyoos leavin 
Constantinople, the Sultan po a state visit to the Hag-ship, the Roye 
Albert. Vila Majesty was all courtoay and Yer He was eplon- 
didly attired, bis diamonds being estimated at £50,000.——After the &t. 








was her early instructor, 
| curs as * Queeny,” a term of endearment conferred upon her by the great 
philosopher. 


| Gibbon, 


she derived those sterling qualities which beloa, 
hi y 


ri 


By advices from | 


glish gentlemen, Mr, Evelyn Denison, thoagh connected by marriage 
with the house of Portland, is a thorough representative of the Commons 
of Bngland. His seat for the Northern Division of his county will make 


im —— to the county members, He has sufficient fortune, and 
is altoge what would be called a singularly unexoeptionable ocandi- 
date, which in these critical days is more than half the battle. 
lity he is quite up to the mark,—more so, Indeed, than his 
in the House hitherto would a to promise, He is willing to be put 
in nomination, and will have the support of the Liberal members, It is 
true he is not so young as would be desirable, being in his fifty-seventh 
year, but he has the look of health aad strength ; and his long Parlia- 
mentary career, ning with a severe contest for Liverpool, will be 
filly co.ciuded with a peerage, What tells more, however, than all we 
could say = we is, that he will probably be chosen without a contest.— 


In abi- 
performances 


a 


Ovituary. 


Viscounress Kerra,—We announced a few days since the demise, at 
her residence in Piccadilly, of Heather Maria Viscountess Keith, in her 
95th year, This remarkable was the last remaining link between 
the present generation and that brilliant literary circle which congre- 

tod around Johnson at “ the club” which thronged the hospitable man- 

on of Mrs, Thrale at Streatham. Viscountess Keith was the eldest 


daughter of Honry Thrale, the friend of Johnson, and the husband of 


Esthor Salusbary, better known to the world by the name of her second 
husband, as “ Mra, Plozai.” As the child of his most valued friends, 
Heather Maria enjoyed a — share of the attention of Johnson, who 

and in whose memoirs her name frequontly 00- 


During her girlhood she was surrounded by Reynolds, Garrick, Barke, 
joswoll, Beauclerk, Langton, Siddons, Burney and Montagu. 
Johnson was her early tutor, and ti her Italian master. From her 
mother she learned to cultivate intellectual pursuits, and from her father 
more especially to the 
On the death of the latter, and the mar- 


gh-toned English character, 


in foreign travel,) Miss Thrale was deprived of her home, PB ing a mi- 


Here she applied herself to severe courses of | 


woman at ail times, and especially so in the less cultivated days of the 
last century. | 
When the time arrived appointed by the father for her majority, she | 
established herself in a handsome house in London with her younger sis- | 
ters, who were many years her juniors, But before this period she had | 
lost her guardian and valued preceptor, the illustrious Johnson, whose | 
death-bed she assiduously attended, She frequently dwelt apon that so- | 
lemn seene in after years. The sage at their last interview said, “ My — 
dear child, we part for ever in this world, let us part as Christians should ; 
let us ther.’ He then uttered a prayer of fervent piety and | 
cep tion, invoking the blessing of Heaven upon his pupil. 
In the year 1808, Miss Thrale became the wife of George Keith Elphin- 
stone, Viseoant Keith, one of the most distinguished of those commanders 
by whom the naval honours of Great Britain were 80 greatly exalted dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, As this nobleman was the personal friend of 
the royal family, his wife was soon introduced into the highest cireles, 


Viscountess Keith, who was ia Scotland when she received the tidings | 


of her mother's illness, Wy ly aoe Ly oy to erg = pee f to Portsmouth harbour nexg day in distress, 
© heiress o ” ancien © y 


vod, Mrs, Pional was by birth t 
of the Salusburys, but she disinhorited her danghter ta favoar of Sigaor 
Pional’s nephew, a youth from Brescia whom she adopted, and who was 
knighted as Sir John Piozai Salusbary of Brimbella, in the Vale of Clwyd. 


Viscountess Keith resided for many years on her husband's property of | 
Tulliatian, in Clackmannanshire, where she was the generous and un- | 


wearled benefaotress of the poor, , 
Tn 1828 she became a widow; ond in 1831 her only child, the Hoa, 


Geena Augusta Elphinstone, was married to the Hon, John Angus | 


tus Villlers, second son of the Barl of Jersey. By a former wife Viscount 
Keith had a dau 
wife of the distinguished French diplomatist, Count de Flahantt, 

Resides her daughter already mentioned (the How. Mra, Villiers) Vis- 
countess Keith is survived by two sisters Mise Thrale, of Ashgrove, near 
Sevenoaks, and Mra, Mostyn, resident tn Brighton.—London Morning Post, 


George's Dinner, Lord Napter attended the Young Bachetors's Ball at) 4pm & 

Nibies Saloon, i tplendid’ petnte Pre, by far the t brilliant of tbe W. Yarns, Beg. — Willian Wingfield Yates, Paq..of Holne Cot, Devon, for 
sone hy huge steamer Vianddorbab salle on Tuesday for South. | merly of Parkfelds, Stailordehite who died on the 28th of January last, was 
ampton and Havre. She ta destined (in print) to surpass the Pweie ghandion of Willlatn Yates, Rag., of Springatto, Bury, Lanoaat ite, and 


| was born in 1792. He was educated at the Royal Military College at Marlow 
| and, at the age of sixteen, entered the British Army as an Easiga in the 
| 47th Regiment. He was with the regiment throughout the Peniosular 
| War ; and was present, among other engagements, at the Battles of Baros- 
| 8a and Vittoria, for which he obtained a medal with cl He was, dur- 
| ing the retreat from Burgos, employed to bring up Sir Lowry Cole’s di- 
| visioa to join Lord Hill’s army, which important service he performed by 
| riding two hundred miles across a most difficult country. He was severe- 
| ly wounded in a foraging party on the banks of the Beare ; and at the 
attle of Vittoria he was so dangerously wounded in both his legs as 
to be compelled to leave the Army. He married, in 1817, Cecilia, third 
| danghter of John Peel, Esq., of the Pastures House, Derbyshire, by whom 
he had issue five daughters and eight sons. His eldest soa is Lieut.-Col 
| Yates, late of the 82nd Regiment, for many years Military Seoretary to 
Gen. Sir W. Gomm, in Jamaica, the Mauritius, and the East Indies. O 
of Mr. Yates’s soas have served with distinction in the British and the 
Austrian armies. 


An Eve.tsn Arcarrecr, or New Yorsx.—Mr. Frank Wills, the archi2 
tect from New York, who was employed by the Building Committee to 
furnish oe for the new Parish Church and Cathedral in this city, died 
last night at the Montreal General Hospital. We believe he had far- 
nished the committee with only skeleton a ; no details had been given. 
Mr. Wills was an Englishman by birth, and about 35 years of age. As 
an architect, especially as an ecclesiastical architect, he stood very high. 
During a residence of about ten years in the United States, he was the 
architect of upwards of fifty churches.—Monéreal paper. 


In this city, Samuel Nicholson, Esq., a partner in the firm of Brown, Bros., & 
Co.—At Quebec, Dr. Blanchet, the late member for that city, in the Provincial 
Parliament.—.At Thebes, Egypt, J. Kincaid Lennox, late © of the 13th 
Royal Lancers.—In London, 2, Richter, Esq., historical painter, and Member 
of the Old Society of Painters in Water-Colours.—In , of apoplexy, Adam 
Leffler, a popular composer of music. 


2 Appotutnients. 
atters nt have been under the Great Seal, appoin the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Ball of Haro , the Earl of Chhchostes, the Right 
Hon. 8. H. Walpole, the Right Hon. 8. ington, Travers Twiss, D.C.L., Viear- 
General of the Province of Canterbury, the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, Ven. 
Archdeacon Wigram, and the Ven. Archdeacon Jones, to be H. M. Commissioners 
to consider the state of the several dioceses of Canterbury, London, Winchester, 
and Rochester, with special reference to the circumstances of the said dioceses, 
and the extent and boundaries thereof.—Sir Henry Lawrence, late head of the 
b Government, has accepted the _ of Chief Commissioner in Oude.— 
Mr. T. S. Baynes, the well-known pupil of Sir author of “ 
New Analytic of Logical Forms ;" and Mr. A. 
the Intellect,” have nents Examiners in Logic and 
ion University, in the place of the Rev. 
of © bury), and Mr. Burcham. 


army. 








Srarions or tae Barrisa Anmwy.—The foll list is made up to the la 
os pe Sanya S png We omit the dé of the regiments that are 
abre le 
lst Life Guards, Windsor. 19th, Alderahott, 70th, Bengal. 

‘2nd, London, h, do. Tist, Malta. 
Ri Horse Gda, London. = 21st, Malta. Tid, Guernsey. 
Ist Drag Gds, Exeter. 22d, Aldershott. 73d, C G Hope. 
‘2d and 3d Dublin. 23d, Portamouth. 74th, Madras. 
4th, Sheffield. Mth, Bengal. , Bengal. 
Sth, Piershill. ‘25th, Manchester. 76th, New Brunswick. 
6th, Bengal. ‘26th, Bermada. 77th, Dublin. 
7th, Manchester, 27th, Bengal. 78th, Bombay. 
Ist and 2d, Drags, Dablin. 28th, Malta. 79th, Canterbary. 
3d, Hounslow. 29th, Bengal. 80th, C G Hope. 
4th, Brighton. 30th, Gibraltar. Slat, Bengal. 
6th, Shorncliffe. Slat, Malta. 82d, Portamouth. 
7th Hussars, Aldershott. 32d, Bengal. aad, bay. 
9th’ Bongul sh ‘Bilnburgh ined i 
aancers, ° . » ope. 
Oth Hussars, Birming- Sth, Bengal. 86th, Bombay. 
lith, Hounslow. (ham. 36th, Jamaica. 87th, 
12th Lancers, 87th, Ceylon. Rath, Aldershott. 
18th Lt Drags, Cahir 38th, C ‘ 89th, C G Hope. 
l4th, Bombay. 39th, € 90th, China. 
Léth Hussars, Dorchester, 40th, Australia. Vist, Corfu. 
16th Lancers, Kilkenny. 41st, Shorneliffe. 92d, Gibraltar. 
. in, 42d. Dover, 93d, Dover. 
Gren Gada, Lat and 3d batt, 434, Madras, 94th, Curragh. 

, Dublin. ys 44th, Shorncliffe. 95th, Dublin. 
Coldatm Gda, Ist Ald- 45th, C G Hope. 96th, Gibraltar. 
2d batt, London. [ershott. 46th, Corfu, 97th, Aldershots, 
Scotch Pusilier Gds, Ist 47th and 48th Malta. Oath, Sheffield. 

batt, London, 49th, Barbadoes. 99th, Cork. 

2d batt, do 4 Rifle Brig, let, 2d, and 
ia teth. Manee” - . oat ~ Bengal. Land Transport Corpa, 
2d Foot, C G Hope. 54th, Devonp Aldershott. 

“. Corfe, - — Gibralter. ~ Te cours. 
4th, " , Curragh. India Regt. 
Sth, rr) 4 57th, Malta, Jamaica. 

6th, © G , New Zealand. 2d, ditto, Demerara. 

. Aldorshott. 59th, Hong Kong. € Mounted Riflemen, 

° Bengal. Wy batt, Bengal. mi hey + » 
10th, Ben, Batt, Deblin, Helena. 

Lith, NS 6 lat, ——_ Ri Nfiid Corp, Nfld. 
12th, Ist batt, Tasmania. 62d and , N Scotia. Ri Malta Malta. 

0G Hope. 64th, Bombay. rr) ian Rifle Regt, 

1th, C G Hope. 65th, New Zealand. Kingston. 

4th, Malta. 66th, Aldershott. bm ey Rifle Regt, 

Lith, Gibraltar. 67th, Plymouth Gold Coast OCorpa, 
16th and 17th, Canada. 68th, Cephalonia, . c . 
Isth, Curragh. 





of the 1 
of her mother to Signor Piozzl, (with whom she spent many years pa" Rola Tout Corte oh — 


| Leven and Slaney, 


Ia reporting from the London Times lately that the 3rd Dragoon Guards 
were on the way to Canada, we intimated that “ this was news to us.” 
For Canada, Canterbary.—The hired steamer Lebanon, has arrived at 
Halifax, N. 8., from Woolwich, with a detachment of Royal Artillery, an- 
der Capts. Chancellor and Waller. She proceeded to Quebec, and has 

»bably arrived there, with detachments, under Capts. O'Connell and 
Porde. The ship Jurdine is chartered at Li 1 to sail to Quebeo tor 
Regt. So says the Times, 


is about to be made a regiment of artillery, and 
© were 


| a number of the officers of the late Land Transport Corps, who 


nor, and restricted to a small allowance, she retired to a deserted house | Artillery, will be em; tem 
of her father’s at Brighton, with no other companion than an old and pte te: = oe elt rie 


faithful housekeeper. 
study, and to the acquisition of many branches of knowledge, rare in a) 


upon its new establishment.—Colonel Mo 
rector-General of Transport 
the Military Train.—Daring some recent siege operations at Chatham for 
the instruction of the ison, In advance of the working me By 
throwa owt a number a foot by 
Blanshard’s iron mantlets, which each man carried. Under their proteo- 
tion the men are enabled to push onin front of working parties, the mant- 
lets resisting the effect of an enemy's fire. We have not hitherto heard 
of this invention, which would have been appreciated in the Crimea. 


Navp. 

Tho Awryalus, 51, Capt. Ramsay, from the West India «tation, has arrive. 
home, to te pald off; iso the , 15, Capt. Hall, from the Mediter 
ranean, and the Mine, st., Lt, Roe, from the west coast of Atrica.—The 
Bans and Brune, gunboats, fitted oat at Woolwich for the China expedi- 
tion, are ordered to transfer their officers and crew and retura stores to the 
the Bann and Brune having been pronounced b 
Transt tron steam troopship, which lef Spi 
the Tth ult., with about 600 troops, pat back 
Nosdlon and anche for the Nighy 
owing to thick weather near the Needles, and anchor night, 
it is : posed that while at anchor she swang on het anchor whe a dme 
a hole in her bottom, which let in water so fast that the pamps coald not 
free her from tt, Go ee to Spithead in safety weat into har- 
bour. She would be immediately docked and the troops and baggage 
landed meanwhile, A court of inquiry will be held to ascertain accarate~ 
ly the cause of the disaster, Her name should be changed from Thanet to 
Lick aa, aa sho is always meeting with some disaster, —It is said that the 


yin 
urdo, Di- 
is to be Col.-Commandant of 





to the voyage out.—The 
for China about 2 P. M. on 


a 


90, is to be employed in laying down the Atlantic electric 


t , jointly with the U.S. steamer Niagara ; but we cannot at pre- 
ahter, Margaret, now Baroness Keith and Nairne, the on the rumour to an authentic source. 


} 


Aprovermerrs. Capt, R.A. Powell to be flag captain to Rear Admiral the 
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New Books. 

Barry Cornwall has taken leave of the Muse of Song, under plea that 
his advanced age incapacitates him from further dallying. But if, swan- 
like, he pours forth a dying strain, the strain is not, like that of the fabled 
swan, the gush of expiring effort. On the contrary, the poet reverts to 
his earlier effusions, and goes back thirty, almost forty, years, gleaning 
the votive offerings of his youth. The new volume then, issued by Tick- 
nor & Fields, and containing Dramatic Scenes, with Other Poems, is wholly 
new to the American public, with whom Barry Cornwall’s taste and grace 
and cosmopolitan philanthropy have dered him popul We can- 
not but think however that if he had been endowed with more abounding 
genius and less artistic skill, he would have been a greater gainer by 
this backward step. Up to a certain point the hand improves with age 
and practice ; the scholarly and finished touches become a habit not diffi- 





eult of acquisition ; but the divine afflatus, if it come not in the golden 


prime, rarely illuminates the after days.—More than one of these drama- 
tic scenes are avowedly blank-verse versions from Boccacio, not altoge- 
ther purged of his freedom ; others are drawn from congenial sources, 
nearly all having an Italian cast. Two, respectively entitled “ Pande- 
monium” and “ The Temptation,” are bolder, in conception and sweep. 
—The minor pieces are many, and diversified in form and manner, with 
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| the finer qualities which perhaps have only struck one in the gross. We 
| would have no man point out to us who among the poets should move 
| us; but all thanks to him who with appreciation, discernment, acuteness, 
| and analytical skill, can unfold to us the hidden causes why this one is 

our choicest heart’s delight, and that one titillates gratefully our senses. 

Few writers of the day have succeeded better in this delicate and difficult 
| work than the late Professor Henry Reed, of the University of Pennsyl- 





at which it may be finally sold. This is a great stride towards placing 
American painting on a level with American sculpture ; and very sincere. 
ly do we rejoice at it. 
— 
THREE CANDIDATES FOR A PROFESSORSHIP. 


“ A ProressorsuiP of Poetry —what is it? Is it an institution for the 
purpose of teaching youths to write verses—sacred hymns, religious 





| vania, whose Lectures on the British Poets, (Parry & McMillan, Philadel- 
| phia) are before us in two tasteful duodecimos. Familiarise yourself, O 
| youthful reader, with the works of the accepted masters of English verse, 
| from Chaucer to Byron, and then learn from such a critic as Professor 
| Reed the why and the wherefore of your preferences. 

| Letus wind up our literary notices of the week with the concluding por- 
| tion of an elaborate and able criticism of Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, 
| copied from one of the ablest of the British periodicals. 


We have, in the progress of sketching the story of Aurora Leigh, been in- 
| duced ore more largely than we intended ; and so we have less 
| space, indeed less occasion, to refer to passages which in the course of 
| our reading this volume we had marked for special notice. Let us now look 
| at the work as a whole, unaffected if possible by the affluence and splendour 
| of diction and imagery and thought which may be found throughout it. 
| From what point of view are we to regard this singular production? In 
| what category of writings are we to class it? Is it a poetic novel of real 


teries, or plays for the stage? Are there not people enough who scribble 
lines and publish them, under the superstitious conviction that they are 
obeying the commands of Nature, without setting apart a man to instruct 
his fellow-creatures in the “ Poetic Art?’ To most a it should at 
first sight seem as mischievous to appoint a Professor of Poetry as it w ould 





be to appoint a Professor of Novel Writing. But is there such a thing as 
a Professor of Poetry? Possibly many people may never have heard of 
it. There is, indeed, sach a Professorship at the University of Oxford, 
and it has been filled by some rather famous men, amongst whom Bishop 
Lowth and Keble are not the most insignificant. The truth is, that the 
duties of a Professor of Poetry are not so much—or rather not at all to 
instruct students how to write poetry, but how to criticise the production 
of famous poets, especially the poets re , and to kindle that spirit 
of admiration for them which can only be kindled in cultivated minds, 
To bestow that cultivation ought to be the aim of a Professor of Poe try ; 
and for this purpose he must possess poetical feeling, enthusiasm, and an 
accurate knowledge of the dead langua If he has made the grand 
old Epics and the statuesque glories of 


Sophocles the theme of his study 
and i » ted to fill the chair. 
dashes here and there of decided originality and force. They will bear | ih 4 ve odes ami fiction embodying and een ee Ros evnonnes ioe pret protean chesieronme a practi- 
sending tei ice, . > Ww | of life and speculations upon art, in unreal actors? If we take the latter ° i ) i > subj 
ng twice or thrice, and improve under the process. We quote one |?) 1’. true statement, we can hear with complacency what is exagge- cal shape ; for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford is now the subject o f 


wpon our first page, and bid the songster welcome. 

Who has not heard of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, whose preaching has 
¢reated a sensation in our metropolis, such as has not been witnessed 
since the days of the Rev. Edward Irving? He has gathered round him 
thronging audiences. The secular press has discussed his merits ; and in 


most instances, it may be added, it has sneered its sneer at the homeli- | 


ness of his style, and the personal directness of his preaching. The accu- 
sation of charlatanry—one so easily made—has also been levelled at him. 
Still, so far as we learn, his power is undiminished ; and he yet fills so 
large a place in the public eye, that the volume of his Sermons, just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. will be sought with no small 
avidity. Curious to judge for ourselves of some portion at least of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s endowments, we have read two of these, the one that treats 
of the Sin of Unbelief, and the one that takes for its august theme the 
Resurrection of the Dead. We do not perceive in either any attempt at 
argument or reasoning, any sign of greatness or originality of mind. 
There is neither learning, or splendour of language. Mr. Irving 
Unquestionably delivered himself of orations; Mr. Spurgeon appears 
to limit himself to exhortation and denunciation—mainly the latter. 
Bible in hand, and holy texts incessantly upon his tongue, he does not 


; rated, unreal, and extravagant, as we endure without complaint the 
supernatural heroes and the mist-inflated, giant warriors of Homer and 
| Ossian. But on the other hand, if we are to apply to it the test of real 
| life we are met at every step by incongruities, The character of Romney 
Leigh is exaggerated and unnatural ; weak and almost silly at times ; 
| impractical fn his schemes of social regeneration, and absurd in his theo- 
ries ; a modern Quixote, more mad than the errant knight who assailed 

windmills and slaughtered sheep ; and with all this is mixed a nobility 
of nature and a grandeur of sentiment that make him as a whole, a mo- 
ral monster. Marian Erle presents, we believe, no true type of a ¢ 
either in the high moral or intellectual attributes with which she is in- 
vested, or in the sufferings which she endures. Undoubtedly, the cha- 
racter of Aurora Leigh is developed with more truth to nature than any 
other in the book. Here we have indeed the woman in the attainment of 
her fall stature of mind; but throughout the thoughts and feelings to 
which she gives expression, there runs a jealous and morbid sense of the 
misappreciation of woman by man, a “ struggling woman’s empery,” 
and even for something beyond it. We have a thousand passages, such 
as the following, in which this feeling breaks out : 

‘Tis Toy ; but women are so made : 

We'll die for you, perhaps,—'tis probable ; 

But we'll not spare an inch of our full height : 

We'll have our whole just stature,—five feet four, 

Though laid out in our coffins. 


Indeed in the effort to stand, not on a pedestal beside man, but actual- 


i 


| 


| a keen contest. It is only a few years ago since this a | professorshi 
| was the battlefield on which the two contending sections in the Ch 
| tried their strength. Mr. Garrett, the Low Churchman, was then vic tori- 
| ous over Mr. Williams, the High Churchman. Happily these days are 
, and the only question in the present case will be, which of the candidates 
| is likely to make the best Professor. As far as we can learn there are 
| three in the field—Mr. Mathew Arnold, late Fellow of Oriel, Mr. Ruskin, 
| and the Rev. Mr. Bode, of Christ Church. 
Whether Mr. Ruskin really intends to come forward as a candidate is 
still doubtful, and therefore to discuss his qualifications is perhaps super- 
| fluous. As a lover of art, as a writer on art, and as a critic on art, it is 
| scarcely necessary to say anything: his name is already illustrious, But 
| still his attention has been much more directed to painting than te 
} try ; and, indeed, we have no reason to believe that he has devoted 
fimsclt to the study of the ancient poets with that steadiness of purpose 
which would enable him to inspire others with admiration for their pre- 
}eminent merits. Indeed, if we might judge from Mr. Ruskin’s style, and 
| its tendency to extravagance, we should doubt whether he is capable ef 
| appreciating very profoundly the noble simplicity of Homer or the mar- 
| SIP majesty of Sophooles. To require a critic to be himself a poet is ne 
| doubt ridiculous, but still it ype interesting to observe that, except 
| the Oxford English Prize Poem, which Mr. Ruskin contended success 
| fully, we are not aware that he has been guilty of any other poetical effu- 
jsion. With regard to Mr, Bode, he has the reputation of being a clever 
man—who has a facility of — Latin verses, and written some 
tolerable English ballads The third candidate is Mr. Matthew Arnold 


seem to admit that Religion should be debated as an open question, as | ly to occupy bff place, we see Mrs. Browning commit grave errors. She | who is, if we are not mistaken, the eldest son of the late Dr. Arnold of 
one hears it sometimes philosophically analysed in our modern fashionable | “Sumes ast were the gait and the garb of man, but the stride and the | 


ehurehes. He does not even repudiate the emphatic epithet fastened upon 
him, but avows himself in set terms to be a “ hell-fire parson.” Gentili- 


ty therefore cries avaunt ; but we are not sure, that making due allow- | 


ance for the evil effects resulting from a pulpit exhibition, such as Mr. 
Spurgeon’s has unquestionably become—we are not sure, we say, whether 


strut betray her. She is occasionally coarse in expression and unfeminine 
in thought ; and utters what, if they be even truths, are so conve’ 
that we would hesitate to present them to the eye of the readers of 
own sex. There is nothing that detracts so much from the pleasure 
| which the perusal of this poem has given us, as this conviction, that the 
| authoress has written a book which is almost a closed volume for her own 


¥°4 | trious, 


. Itis perhaps a onable weakness to desire to see the name 
oe ezota, which rendered the Oxford Professorship of His' so illus 
xford Professors, The University 
cannot forget that few men did more than Dr. Arnold to elevate the pro- 
fessoriate into something like a living institution. And assuredly when 4 
one who ill eur hs name Is expable of ting that spirit wh 





roused, ectors, whoeve' better than to reject 
sex. The days when such women as Aphra Benn can hope to be | ae aid. Ngee apart from -— hered : r+ to be elected 
hishard-hitting, close, t-guogue application of Gospel traths may not be | to the female sex are, we believe, gone for ever. Woman must be ever | fessor, there can be no doubt that Mr. A some qualltics 
productive of much good. The world, in the matter of religious faith | ue to her womanly Instincts if she would be the meet helper as well as 


and religious practice, appears to swing to and fro between speculation 


companion of man. We grieve to flad such a woman as Elizabeth 





and indifferentism. We can imagine that those, who bear such a practi- 
al Boanergesfas this, cannot remain listless, or permit themselves to wan 
der in the mazes of Doctrine. Only, let the reader of these sermons re- 
member that it is not fair to judge of their merits, by the impression 
which they make upon him In the closet, 

With what singular fascination does the force of good writing carry 
one through a story of domestic life, that lacks what one might deem 
an essential in that branch of fiction—we mean an accordance of plot 
with the aspect of things as they are, In the Drama you overlook 
immenseJdiscrepancies of this sort, notwithstanding all the talk about 


nature and mirrors. In a fairy tale, a wide remoteness from your ewn | 


experience is a sine gud non. But when you are asked to walk through 
familiar scenes, and find them turned topsy-turvy, it requires, we say, 


ven in a phrase or a sentiment, forgetful of that nature. 
Bating this, she is all that the highest feminine intellect can attain to. 
Thoughtfal, phil jc, vigorous and tender, with a passion and an ear 
nestness that carry her right on to her object and sustain her t. 
| Her criticism as an artist and a poet is rarely at fault; her appree 
| of natural beauties is intense, and her power of describing them as great, 
| we believe, as that of any living poet. scenes glow beneath her pen- 
| cll, Nor is her power of tracing and exhibi the intellectual processes 
| inferior ; and one feels that the mysteries of the mind are as thoughtful- 
y expatiated upon by her quick and ous t, as are all the poet- 
es which abound in the material wor Be the faults what they may 
in conception or in execution, we almost forget in the charm of the 
| language, and the thoughts which rise and ~ us everywhere ; 
and we respect the high purposes of the writer and the enthusiastic ear 
nestness with which Pad poet Sam No book that we know of ia 
| modern days, with perhaps the exception of Bailey's Festus, has more 
| isolated »s which the memory would hold enduringly for their ex- 
this last and ablest work of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Barrett soewsing. ¢ 


i 


’ possesses 
which eminently fit him for this chair, To write a dissertation or to de- 
liver a lecture upon a modern , such as Wordsworth or Byron, seems 
to us, we confess, somewhat dull, And we question whether most men 
leara anything from o—- hazy — ay = ae on our great 
dramatist which are the t of German critics, 

roy" —— other wise. 

soc 


| 


But with sees to the ancient poets things are 
Their language is different from ours—the whole state 
dergone a transformation. bye tp ape eee 
requires a special knowledge can only be obtained b; 
study. To enter fully into the spirit of those poets of antiquity requires 
not only mach Lncubedie, bat a vivid ee and a vivid pen— 
above all, a mind which can sympathise with ancient forms of thought. 
In of Poetry—a good critic—should be & man whe 
Say ya iid ep teem oF If we 

the productions w . Arnold has given to the world, 
have been tl, those 


who are best 
He is obviously familiar with 


qualities which 
ina 








Ro little\ekill on the part of the guide to make the walk agreeable. | cellence 
Thus iis with The Doys of my Life, (Harpers) an Englishwoman’s | esinitinettebiied 
autobiography, by the author of “ Margaret Maitland.” She, in her | 

early youth, isjliving all alone with her widowed father, on a fine estate | te Hine Arts. 

in Cambridgeshire. A young cousin, of whose existence they had not) Cwurcu’s Niacana.—Incontestably the finest oil picture ever painted 


Preface to his Poeme, which we 
reviewed in the laid 


dreamed, jeuddenly “turns up’? and dispossesses them. They retire 
in a huff to a.small house in Cambridge town, furious against 
the ladjwith whom they had had but one brief interview — not 
for his stepping into their place and position, but because he had 
dared _to intimate a wish that they should make the family residence | 
their,own. Hereditary pride and unforgiving temper warp the minds 


on this side of the Atlantic is now on show at Messrs, Williams, Stevens, 
& Williams's establishment in Broadway. It is a view of the Great Horse 
Shoe Fall of Niagara. The artist is Mr. F. E. Chureb. We congratulate 
him on his brilliant success. It is not a work that challenges criticism. 
The more one looks at it, the less there is to say about it ; the deeper and 
more absorbing the enjoyment. It impresses you at once with a sense of 


¢ have made these remarks on the various the Profes- 
sorship of , because it is notorious that the various 
changes at the University there is none which is regarded with more 
interest than that which concerns 


been considered as mere sinecures, Henceforth the intention 
t they shall be living institutions filled by real teachers. The eleo- 
t, therefore, to take care that the ip of Poetry, as 


| one of the most important, is filled by an able man.— Daily News, April 6. 


of both father and daughter; and so far, there is nothing improbable, | gtandeur and movement ; but when you close with it and scrutinise ite 
But eventually. the cousin, changing his sirname, comes to the University | Parts, you recognise no less surely its fidelity of detail and generally un- 
as a Collegian, and there fairly wooes and wins the heroine, who, strange | @Xaggerated tone, There is no aim at that stunning effect, which is the in- 
to say, does not recognise him. They go abroad for the usual month of | 4rtistic, unpoetical, unsympathising conception of mere common-place be- 


—— 
THE RISING ACTOR OF THE DAY. 
We look upon Robson as decidedly the coming man, theatrically speak- 


bliss, lovingly, as bride and bridegroom should ; and on their return, un- 


preparedly, and with fear and trembling, the husband introduces his wife 
to her earlyfhome. She has been cheated—cheated out of her hate and 
spite and miserable horror of being treated generously—cheated into 
thegjhonest love of an honourable man to whom she has become devotedly 
attached,'into a return to the abode of her childhood, into the restora- 
tion of, wealth and a place inthe world. Yet all these palpable blessings 
does this absurd young woman sacrifice, seornfully rejecting all apolo- 
gies and amends, and devoting herself and her husband to a life of humi- | 
Nation and bitterness. We cannot follow out this painful and unnatural 
picture, which, besides, is interminably protracted, and of which the end 
is foreseen—for my lady in the end sees her folly, and finds the forgive- 
ness and happiness which assuredly she does not deserve. We may and 
mustfeay however, notwithstanding this drawback, and the autobiogra- , 
phic form to which our readers know our antipathy, that the book is an 
extremely clever one, and ¢ontains a valuable lesson on the influence of 
irrational prejudices, and the folly of giving way to them. 

Less open to criticism is Smiles and Frowns (Appletons), an anony- 
mous addition to the existing host of domestic tales. In point of literary 


merit, it ranks rather above the average, It is in fact well-written, and | 
Plot | 


has its cluster of characters, interesting and drawn from nature, 
there is none ; but in its stead a succession of incidents, come of them in- | 
clining{to the melodramatic school. The moral is unexceptionable ; and 


the volume is well calculated to fill up pleasantly a vacant hour. } 


holders ; Mr. Church came, and saw, and conquered. Persons tell you 
that Niagura can’t be painted. It cannot be by mediocre men; neither 


can it be comprehended by such. 


Some of our readers doubtless have before their eyes—and many, we 
trust, in their recollection—the Al/ion engraving of the Horse Shoe Fall, 
published two years ago, We mention it, only to facilitate a brief de- 
scription of this new picture, which—although taken from the opposite, 
that is the Canadian side of the river, and devoid of a foreground of land 
—bas some general features of resemblance with the one familiar to us. 
But Mr. Chureb’s spectator is placed on a lower level, and looks along 
the Canadian Rapids, which alone makqup the foreground, The jagged 
outline which their edge presents on the near side (so to speak) extends 
thus—sloping upwards from the left hand corner of the canvas—-about 
three fourths of its length, until it merges into the great, rounded, green 
mass of water, which rolls itself majestically over into the abyss impene- 
trable to human eye. Goat Island thus, and the well-known look-out 
tower, and the river-banks are «en only in the distance. Accessories 
there are none. The eight feet by three and a half, at which we roughly 
estimate the dimensions, are almost exclusively made up of the rapids, 
the fall, and the sky. Into the latter—which is Mr. Church’s forte—a 
few delicate cloudlets are lovingly introduced. 

And what of the colouring? Unfortunately, the picture is now seen 
by gaelight; but this, though it militates against the completeness of 
the whole—for Mr, Church is an admirable colourist—cannot spoil the 


| 





A very neat pamphlet on the subject of Heraldry: its Origin, Antiquity, 
Uses, and Advantages, bas been got up by Mr. Henry Hays, who aspires, we 
presume, to fll the niche left vacant by the death of the late Mr. Gwilt| 


Mapleson. Compactly and neatly, with a touch of the courtly style that | and truth, and tenderness, It is one of Nature's grandest and loveliest | received an order to 
befits the theme, does Mr. Hays dilate upon armorial bearings and their Scenes, interpreted by a man of genius; and if were to elaborate their | qithfully executed. 
belongings. Neither ought he to want patronage in his business of heral- | opition over a column or two of space, we could say neither more or | 


lumi of his rainbow, the fleeciness of his clouds, the far reach of 
his aerial perspective, ‘he irritated fretting of the shallower waves, the 
glorious plunge of the deep mass. In short, this work is full of beauty, 


dic painting and engraving ; for there is no denying that bere, as else- | less. 


where, the love of family distinction prevails, and that emblematic de- 
vices supply a tasteful and easy method of asserting the right to such. 


our notion, a relish for the divine gift of song partakes in large degree 
of an instinét, and imay not be indoctrinated, ret it ie charming to bold 


! 


With spirit and judgment, Messrs, Williams & Co. have stepped in and 
become purchasers of this rare work, their intention being to carry it to 


it there drawn and printed in colours by the chromo-ti 


process, They bave paid Mr. Church, we anderstand, €4,500, for the | 





de l’Avare,”’ for Mr. Robson, The work has been done 


! 
Tnexhaustible] are ytreatives on bards and minstrelsy ; and though, to London, (where it will undoubtedly create a sensation,) and bave 


ing. Thus do three of the leading critical journals in London speak of him 
in a new part. 

In a new version of La Fille de U A 
Olympic with the title Daddy Hardacre, Mr, Robson has a part worthy of 
himself. Valuable as he is to the establishment as a comic actor, it is not 
in farces of the ordinary stamp that his true genius is revealed. While 
he bas to deal with characters whose uliarities lie on the surface, he 
may find many competitors ; but when he has to dive deep and discover an 
internal nature of which outward contortions are the mere exponents, he is 
alone in his task. actors make points, ut he goes to the souree of 
points ; and hence his details are inflnite. To iter him (as the French 
| would say) to the utmost, the parts assigned to him should involve a #e- 
| ries of psychological problems. The more exceptional the idiosyn 
he was called upon to depict, the better it would answer the purpose. 

j the various qualities to be exhibited were not ahachabsty Cecmgeite 
' with each other, his fine instinct would at once detect the key-note of 
| them all, and the result of his efforts would be harmonious in every 


| The remark made by Mr. Ruskin in his —o? with respect to the 
| late Mr. Turnce’s pictures, that the spectator should merely re; them 
‘as so many vehicles of instruction, and not presume to judge the works of 
whose knowledge of nature must exceed that of eer a 

by Mr. 


oduced last Thursday at the 





la 
-eritic,—this remark, or something like it, may be recalled to m 
Robson's 1 delineation of the rustic miser in the new ’ 
ly become for the time the mn he assumes to be; and 80 
' naturally do his details result from the transformaticn, that we have no 
| more right to judge of them from any theoretic point of view than to criti- 
cise the gestures of a man who is really in a If you want to see 
| a miser now chuckling over a bargain—now driven to the uepths of des 
beeause his beloved treasure is snatcked from him, and withal en- 
with a vein of paternal — pony hay = athwart bis =! 
person requ , on ) stage. 
you may not like him ; ibe a ase eraledetth some \evaiiotle 
notions ; the school ofart to which the impersonation belongs may not be 
to your taste. With all thie Mr. Robson has nothing to do, He has 
convert himeelf into a miser, and the order has been 


A new translation has been made of MM. Bayard and Dupont’s “ Fille 
by Mr, Palgrave 

Simpson, and fully answers the parpose intended. That was to 
elevate the actor in public estimation, by showing that tragic ele- 
net of his burleeqne style, but the eub- 


pevedy? i pannel ber orand wuite! tin and quality to justify 
— ent in power and q 0 

the artist in aiming at pare t c on. The experiment has been 
in all respects satisfactory ; and Mr. Robson hae thereby been enabled 


conrerte With fiperior thinds, that set themeelves to track and trace ont pletare and the copyright; and be fe further to receive one half the price | lay a foundation for tragic performances in future whieh will dem 
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the most serious critical attention—The title of the present adapta 
tion is “ Daddy Hardacre,” and the scene and manners are thoroughly 
Anglicized, The first intimation of the Miser’s character are given by 
Mr. Robson in that minute style of histrionic painting in which he is 


known to excel. But when the passion sets in, a broad style of art is 
required, and even a height of emotion, well calculated to task the pow- 
ers of the greatest tragedian. Love for his daughter and for his gold, 
equal in potency, begets an antagonism ever present in the performance ; 


but when the child of his heart has robbed him of his equally dear money, 
a conflict arises which destroys the previously maiutained balance, aud 
sinks the parent in the miser, That he could kill her on the instant is 
evident,—that the loss of his gold may kill him is only too probable ; 
and the spectator becomes anxious for the point that should reconcile 
the fearful difference. All this, however, is not developed by the actor’s 
physical power, but by his neryous excitement. His entire frame is one 

esture ;—not a limb but is alive with an expression, and an electric in- 

uence is felt at every motion. This unquestionable manifestation of 
tragic power in the artist will, we trust, lead to an improvement in re- 
gard to the quality of the pieces in which he will hereafter appear.— 
Atheneum. — 


It was a very happy idea of Palgrave Simpson’s, the adaptation of la 
Fille de U’ Avare tor the Olympic ; aud dexterousl has he performed his 
task. At length, Mr. Robson has been provided with a part worthy 
of his powers, but it is from France, and from the repertory of a great 
French actor, that the play and the part have come. Of Mr. Robson’s 

Hardacre we may simply and truly say, that it is one of the finest 
pieces of acting that has beea witnessed on any stage in Europe for many 
years ; it places the actor at @ bound in the first rank of his profession, 
and among the very few dramatic artists of the age. Higher praise it 
would be impossible for us to invent than we heard from the lips of a 
gentleman whose criticism would be accepted as the most undeniable 
authority in any court, and who pronounced Mr. Robson superior to 
Mr. Boutfé in the level parts of the play and in the details, and not infe- 
rior to him in the great explosion of rage in the seeond act. It is some 
time since we saw Bouffé in La Fille de U Avare, but from what we remem- 
ber we should be disposed to accept this opinion unreservedly. The won- 
derful truth and subtlety of the actor’s instinct was evident from the 
moment he appeared to the last scene, There was not a symptom of 
effort or of exaggeration; all was natural, unforced, spontaneous, and 
yet subdued by the nicest and most delicate art.—Leader 

oo S_- 
DUMAS IN ENGLAND. 

There are many clever men in France—men capable of studying any 

uestion with the most triumphant results; but clever and capable as 
ey are, they must absolutely have something to go upon—some small 
seed or cutting which ow may coax up into a stately tree. There are, 
indeed, few points either in philosophy or history upen which French 
writers have not written, and written well ; but even they must have a 
few facts ready to their hands. Now, it seems that in France at the pre- 
sent moment the strongest curiosity exists upon the subject of elections, 
but from Calais to Marse.lles, from Nantes to Strasburg, there are no 
facts upon the subject torthcoming. If the reading public of France are 
desirous of information upon popular forms and the excesses of the hus- 
tings, their laudable curosity cannot be gratified with domestic incidents 
of any kind. It is clearly no business of ours to challenge the acts of a 
Government which bas been so true and loyal to us throughout a period 
of common peril and of a common struggle as that of the Freach Empe- 
ror has undoubtedly been ; still, when French writers come among us for 
the sake of criticizing our institutions, we may surely be permitted in 
our turn to glance at their own. We freely admit that any intelligent 
foreigner who may have been brought up under the decent forms of des- 
ism must be a little astonished at the scenes whieh occur on an Eng- 
ish nomination-day and at an Englih — The liberty of the 
Briton upon such occasions has a wild sweet-briery smack which to a 
Frenchman must savour strangely of excess and auarchy. Strange to 
say, however, the system lasts—-banners, brickbats, and brutality to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Mad as the ial uproar may appear 
in the eyes of a foreigner, ed milar scenes occurred be- 
fore the States-General met at Versailles ; but still England goes on 
without revolution, without fusil-ladies, without a master, but with a 
greater amount of personal and political liberty than is to be found in 
any other country of Europe. e do not, then, wonder so much that a 
French writer—M. Alexander Dumas, the younger (the elder.—Ed. Alb.) 
—should have come among us in electioneering times to study on the spot 
ae on which he will certainly find little information in his cates 
and. 

Thus much premised, we turn to M. Dumas’ account of our metropoli- 
tan electioas, as published in the columns of the Parisian Presse. In one 
sense, perhaps, we may be indifferent critics, for familiarity has blunted 
our senses to much which in the eyes of a stranger may appear pre-emi- 
nently ridiculous. If the scenes which M. Dumas describes seem as ab- 
surd to his readers as his account of them does to us, they must derive 
considerable gratification from his narrative. Here is his account of the 
three candidates on the hustings at Southwark :—* Mr. Pellatt is a man 
from 45 to 50, , small, nervous head, beard and eyes, everything 
dark. The Admiral Napier is an old man, of from 65 to 70, fat, short, of 
robust build, with gray ir and black eyes, and hairs all over the face ; 
Scotch head and Scotch dialect. Mr. ke is a man of 48, the face 
covered with pock-holes, vigorous, broad chest, made for the struggles of 
the bar, and ready for the much more exhausting struggles of the tri- 
bune.” All this is true enough, but it is written and printed in that 
jerking, emphatic style, peculiar to French romance-writers who are paid 
by the line, and who never for a moment lose sight of the system of pay- 
ment. M. Dumas goes on to describe the reception which was given to 
each of the candidates ; how King Mob roared out to Mr. Apsley Pellat, 
“You'll be smashed next Wednesday, old fellow!” and how he was 

at for about the space of a quarter ofan hour. The worthy Ad- 
miral followed, and his speech was listened to “ with expressions of hila- 
rity which proved that merry England was still ‘la joyewse Angleterre.’ ” 
The highest touches of eloquence are, however, reeerved for Mr. Locke’s 
ded. “ Instead of a thunder coming from below, it was now a thunder 
coming from above. Like Andromache when she encouraged Hector 
down from the walls of Troy, Mrs. Locke encouraged her husband down 
from a balcony.” In this style the letter runs on, and really, except that 
it is written in short paragraphs, after the true Parisian model, we can- 
not see much in it which might not easily have been gathered from the 
columns of any metropolitan journal. Still we cannot but rejoice that any 
intelligent Frenchman—and such M. Alexandre Dumas undoubtedly 
is—should come among us and study the political and social life of Eng- 
land. Let him only mark results as well as processes. If there by any- 
thing in the burly-burly of a Southwark election to shock his seusibilt- 
ties, let him der what the consequences would have been of a simi- 
lar mame at Paris—let us say in the Faubourg St. Antoine.— Times, 


——a 
PEKIN. 
About 26 miles south of the great wall, in the northern part of the 

~vince of Petcheli, lies Pekin, the Tartar capital of China. A high wall di- 
vides the city into two parts, the City of the Court and the Chinese City ; 
the latter in the shape of a parallelogram, the former in that of a square. 
Both are inclosed with walls, and cover an area of 17 miles in circuit. 
The walls of the Court City are 40 feet in height and 20 in thickness, 
forming a rampart for horsemen to ride upon, for which purpose there is 
at intervals a gentle slope by which cavalry can ascend. Above the 
walls of the Mantchoo town rise towers, nine storeys high. At every in- 
terval of forty yards are small square towers, and larger ones at the an- 
les, flanking the walls. Pekin, by the Chinese, is called Chun-thian- 
‘ou, which being interpreted, means“ City of the first order, obedient to 

Heaven.” 

Though the two towns cover so large an area, it must be remembered 
that this is not takea up by buildings and streets as we find them in Eu- 
rope. If it were the population would be something enormous. But a 

at portion of this space is taken up by fields, cemeteries and gardens. 
Fe streets, again, are very broad, and the houses generally only one 
story high. The population has been estimated by different authorities 
at three millions, two millions, and one million. Some have even placed 
it as low as six or seven hundred thousand, 


The streets are spacious and laid out for the most part in straight lines, | 
unpaved, but clean, The houses are low, built of brick, and tiled ; the | 


shops handsome, and the goods costly and various. In the Court City, 
one half the area is occupied by ees, public edifices, powder maga- 
zines, temples, and lakes, and by the Imperial Palace, which is composed 
of a multitude of buildings, courts, and gardeus, it is rather a town 
than a palace, aud contains residences for every one in the Emperor's 
service, from the highest officers of State down to the poorest mechanic. 
It is a league in circumference ; and its gardens form a vast park, which 


exceeds in beauty and richness the most gorgeous descriptions of Eastern 
romance. 






In addition to the Tartar and Chinese towas, the latter of which is said 
| to be but half inhabited, Pekin has twelve large suburbs, which of them- 
| selves form a considerable city ; and the whole stands in the midst of a 

sandy, arid lysy destitute of all vegetation. The heat is oppressive in 
r 


summer, aud the water is frozea from the middle of December till March. 
| Ag army of 80,000 men is maintained within the walls ; and there is also 
a body of police whose principal duty is to prevent famine. 

—_—=_ 





| Canpour,—‘ After my own experience, my advice to any one about to 

| travel in Persia would be briefly this—go somewhere else, or stay at 
home ; for after all, even if this boggariy wilderness of a country were 
easier of access than it is, and travel in it more convenient and expedi- 
tious, there is really very little to repay the trouble of visiting it, and the 

| tourist will be infinitely better amused and instructed in other more ac- 
cessible lands.”"—Binning’s Two Years in Persia. 





Persian Manvscripts.—* The art of caligraphy is carried by the Per- 
sians to the highest perfection, and they are allowed to be the best pen- 
men in the East. 1 eir beautiful character affords the greatest scope 





hairstroke and down backstroke character, in which to make any writing 
look elegant is almost impossible. To write really well, is here consi- 
dered a great accomplishment ; and it is a pretty sure way of making a 
livelihood. Many persons earn their subsistence by transcribing books, 
and a good copyist is well paid for his labour, I have heard of a famous 
caligrapher, who lived at Ispahan in the last century, whose writing was 
so exquisitely beautiful that he could obtain five tomans for every line 
he transcribed. For the truth of this statement I cannot vouch ; but 
whether correct or otherwise, it will serve to show the estimation in 
which this elegant art is held. Copies of the works of Persian authors, 
written in this country, are far superior to any transcribed in India, In- 
dependent of the handwriting being usually much better, they are always 
far more accurate. An Indian scribe seldom understands a word of the 
Persian book which he is copying ; and consequently makes all sorts of 
blunders. Besides this, the Indian moonshees or language-masters, not- 
withstanding their pretension and conceit, are for the most part very 
indifferent scholars, and when they meet with a passage in a Persian 
author which they are unable to comprehend, they make no om of 
altering the original text to suit their own fancy or limited knowledge. 
When a work thus garbled is put into the hands of an ignorant copyist, 
one may imagine what a mutilated production will be the result of his 
labours. I have rarely seen a copy of any well-known Persian work, 
written in India, which did not abound, in almost every page, with the 
ossest mistakes. ... . Persian ink never loses its colour and lustre. 
Tieve in my possession some MSS. written more than four centuries ago 
—the paper has turned dingy and dark, but the writing is as clear and 
brilliant as if it had been executed yesterday. This ink, though not im- 
paired by age, is easily injured by damp, and may be completely blotted 
out by a wet finger.””— dem. 


| 





Mr. Gre, anp Iratian Orera.—The programme of the Royal Italian 
Opera season is now issued. Mr. Gye sets out by saying, that, having 
been prevented “ by unforeseen circumstances” from obtaining the oc- 
cupation of ae Lane Theatre, he has again taken the Lyceum, which 
he is to open on Tuesday the I4th. He takes the optimist view of his 
disappointment ; comforting himself with the consideration that “ many 
of the subscribers even prefer the smaller theatre, on account of the faci- 
lity in seeing and hearing the entertainments, as well as the elegance 
and exclusiveness of the audiences.”’ But he ho nevertheless, to be 
able, next season, “ to restore to the Royal Italian Opera a home equal 
if not superior to that of which it has n deprived.’ From the list 
which he gives of his company, we perceive that he retains all the prin- 
cipal artistes of last season,—Grisi, Bosio, Marai, Didiée, Mario, Ronco- 
ni, &c.; together with Lablache and Gardoni, and two débulantes, from 
whom a good deal may be ae Victoire Balfe, the daughter 
of our popular composer, Mademoiselle Parepa, a young singer of 
considerable Continental reputati We are not promised any new 
Operas, only rifacimenti or revivals of old ones: an Italian version of 





Auber’s Fra Diavolo, with new recitatives and additional poetry and mu- 
sic, by the dramatist and the composer; Herold’s Z. , with altera- 
tions ; Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto ; Mozart's Figaro; Pasquale, tor 


rentrée of Lablache ; Mercadante’s Giuramento ; La \ 
sio, to rival the captivating young prima donna at the other house. In 
the ballet de nt, the only known names are those of our old ac- 
naintances Cerito and Plunkett: no male names at all are given; so 
that the regular dramatic ballet will not be attempted. “ The Orches- 











musical director and chef d’orchestre. 


Mr. Gye also announces a series of performances by Madame Ristori 
in the course of the season.—London paper, April 4. 


Forrsnapowinoe or tae TeLeoraru.—In Baily’s Dictionary, edition 
of 1730, one hundred and twenty-seven years ago, the following passage 
is given under the word “ loadstone :” 

“ Some authors write that by the help of the magnet or loadstone per- 
sons may communicate their minds to a friend at a great distance; as 
suppose one to be at London and the other at Paris, if each of them has 
a circular alphabet, like the dial plate of a clock, and a needle touched 
with one magnet, then at the same time that the needle at London was 
moved that at Paris would move in like manner, provided that each 
party had secret notes for dividing words and the observation was made 
at a set hour, either of the day or of the night; and when one party 
would inform the other of any matter, he is to move the needle to those 
letters that will form the words that will declare what he would have 
the other know, and the other needle will move in the same manner. 
This may be done reciprocally.” 

A correspondent of the Albany Evening Journal very justly remarks that 
when we reflect that, at the time this book was printed, magnetism was 
derived solely from the loadstone ; that electricity was only known “ as 
a power of property whereby amber aad a few other substances attracted 
straws and similar light bodies ;” that it was not until twenty-two years 
afterwards that “ Franklin raised electricity to the dignity ofa science” 
by proving its identity with the terrible thunderbolt; that galvanism 
was not known uatil 1790; that the’ next great step, the discovery of 
electro-magnetism, was not made until 1820; and that the final triumph, 
the invention of the electro-telegraph, was not achieved until 1847; when 
we consider all the above facts, this extract from old Baily seems indeed 
prophetic and inspired. It is, if possible, yet more wonderful that the 
process so minutely described Li Baily is almost identical with that pur- 
sued in the ipulati of Wheatstone’s telegraph—the telegraph ge- 
nerally used in England.—Lynchburg Virginian. 


Monument to Tw# Orricers anp Men or tHe Rovrat Nava Bri- 
Gape.—Through the exertions of Sir Stephen Lushington, K.C.B., who 
commanded the Naval Brigade before Sebastopol, other surviving 
officers of the brigade, a handsome monument has just been erected in 
| the Kensal-green Cemetery, the site having been kindly presented by the 
| directors of the company for the purpose. The mon ment, which has 
| been erected by Mr. T. Gaffin, of Regent-quadrant, is most beautifully 














| executed in white Carara marble. On its top are carved in solid marble | 


representations of the tents of the men, and in their front are a group of 
| flags with a broken cannon, The sides of the monument are ad oy to re- 
| present broken masts, on which are recorded the names of the ships and 
of the men who fell so gloriously defending their country. In the centre 
| are the words “ To the memory of the undermentioned officers and men 
of the Royal Naval Brigade who fell at the siege of Sebastopol, A.D. 1854 
,and 1855. This is erected by the surviving officers ;’ and then are 
«given the names of the following deceased officers :—* Com. L. W. Ham- 
mett, Lieut. Thos. O. Kidd, H.M.S. Albion ; Lieut. G. Greathed, Britannia 
Lieut. Hon. C. B. H. Rathven, Lieut. 8. Twyford, Mate J. H. Spalding 
London ; Lieut. H. W. Douglas, Queen ; Acting Mate J. H. Karslake, Rod- 
ney... .* Fear not, for | am with thee; 1 will bring thy seed from the 
East, and gather thee from the West ; I will say to the North, Give up; 


, 
’ 


for a fine writer to display his skill—so different from our ugly, stiff, up 


tra and chorus will be as last year”; and Costa will be at his old post of 


May 2 


repared to intercept him, and the trial should be oue of vigilance, not 
lovee. This being accepted, a chain of active Irish soldiers was imme- 
diately drawn across the neck of land, forbad to slay, but exhorted not to 
let a Greek over-reach them. The first night passed quietly, the second 
| was dark and stormy, but at one o'clock a wild Irish shrick of triumph 
rose above the tempest, and then the Slat! the Slot! I have the Slot! fo}- 
| lowed in ringing tones. Upran the supporting guard, and the shouter 
| was found stooping over the precipice, swaying to and fro under the 
driving blast and raia, but holding bis musket downwards with the bayo- 
net pointed against a naked man, who was hanging on the ledge with 
| both hands, This was the Suliot, who had thus painfully and danger- 
ously drawn himself along, uatil the keen eye and rapid action of the sol- 
dier vindicated Charles Napier’s always avowed notion, that in the Bri- 
| tish Army are to be found men, who will overmatch those of any other 
| country, in force, courage, intelligence, and dexterity, One day and 
| night remained of the convention, and the Suliot was suffered to return 
| to his people as he came; but next evening the neck of land sud- 
| denly blazed, from side to side, and for some way down the precipice, 
| with large paper lanterns, placed in three rows, so that nothing could 
| pass unseen. Then the Suliots admitting the defeat, gave up the crimi- 
nal, who was tried and hanged, to the great disgust of his countrymen ; 
not objecting to his death, but to the manner of it and the cause, saying, 
“ It was shameful to take the life of a brave man for the killing ofa wo- 
man!’’ Long afterwards, in Scinde, a similar crime and punishment 
drew forth precisely the same sentiment from the Beloochees, showing 
how much alike barbarians feel and act towards women, whatever may 
be their race or country ;, the treatment of women is the sure measure of 
civilization.—Napier’s Life of his brother, the late General. 





—— 


| 








Warnine To Puorocrarutc Arrists.—Our photegraphic friends will 
do well to take warning from the following extract, taken from a Cape 
aper, in which it is stated that Dr, Atherstone, an eminent photographer, 
ad nearly poisoned himself :—‘ It appears that in removing the stains 
of nitrate of silver from his hands with that deadly poison cyanide of op- 
tassium (the plan commonly adopted by photographers), he suddenly felt 
a glow through his whole frame, panied by a tr | feeling. 
The thought flashed across his mind that some of the poison had been ab- 
sorbed by some scratches or cuts on his hands which he had forgotten. He 
washed his hands instantly, taking ammonia and wine. But the symp- 
toms increased, his sight grew indistinct, his memory was impaired, and 
a sense of fainting warned him that a poisonous dose had been absorbed. 
He then tried cold affusion, with temporary relief; and a powerful shower- 
bath gave great relief for a time, but the symptoms returned at intervals 
of a few minutes ; the jaws felt constricted, and there was a spasmodic ac- 
tion of the muscles of the arms, parched throat, and sense of faintness. In 
three hours these symptoms left, and he fell asleep. The next day he suf- 
fered from great exhaustion. This case shows the necessity of extreme 
caution on the part of photographers and others in the use of this highly 
poisonous salt. The following will be found a safe and equally efficacious 
mode of removing the stains of nitrate of silver from the hands :—Moisten 
the stain with a saturated solution of iodide of potassium in water, and 
afterwards with nitric acid, diluted with two parts of water, then wash in 
a solution of hypsosulphate of soda.’’— Madras Spectator 











ANTIQUITIES FRoM Kertcu.—Among recent accessions ofan interesting 
character to the British Museum not yet generally known to the public, 
the valuable collection of ancient ornaments and relics obtained from the 
catacombs at Kertch by Dr. Duncan M‘Pherson, late inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Turkish Contingent, form a new feature in the series of antiqui- 
ties. They are the result of the new excavations carried out at his expense 
during the recent occupation of Kertch by the Allied armies, and the an- 
fortunate destruction of the precious collections heretofore procured in 
the museum at that place has given an increased interest and value to the 
relics disinterred by Dr. M’Pherson, and which he bas liberally presented 
to the national depository. They comprise, with vases of bronze, terra 
eotta, and glass, ivory carvings, ornaments of gold, and other metals, in- 
cluding examples of a high class of ancient Greek art, certain objects al- 
so of a later age, but of even greater interest to the English antiquary. 
These consist of personal ornaments of bronze, identical in form with 
those found in the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in our own country, explored 
by the Hon. R. Neville and other archwologists. The presence of these 
remains of so distinctly Saxon character in the catacombs of Kertch can 
only be explained by the supposition that they are vestiges of some of 
the Varangian body-guards of the Byzantine emperors. The Anglo- 
Saxon origin of many of those warriors is clearly stated by Ordericus 
and other histori ans,— Literary Gazette. 








Tur Eveuisn Evpassy at Sr. Perexspurc.—The St. Petersburg 
correspondent of Le Nord says :—* Among the parties given this Lent 
the most remarkable are those of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and those of the British Ambassador. Lord Wodehouse, gives danc 
routs, which are got up with admirable taste, and he himself, 
with Lady Wodehouse, does the honours of them in a most charmi 
manner. He occupies the Hotel Lazareff, on the place of the Mic 
Palace. The mansion is a very comfortable one, and excellently 
well suited for festive assemblies. One of these was given last 
Thursday, and nothing was wanting to make it perfect. There were 125 

rsons at supper, and er sues seemed to be the especial object of the 

‘s attention. Several Englishmen were present, with their wives. 
The whole of the English colony is delighted with its Minister, who de- 
serves their praise. rd Wodehouse was no sooner settled at St. Peters 
burg than he sought the acquaintance of his countrymen ; and the 
sul, Mr. Michele, not having yet arrived, he applied to the well-known 
merchant, Mr. Dwyer, whom he requested to introduce him to the 
chief English residents here. Afier this the Minister informed that he 
had given orders for any business applications they might have to make 
to be attended to without delay. He then invited ten of the English re- 
sidents to dinner, with the ladies of their families, and he has sinee given 
an English dinner party at the Hotel Lazareff every week. This is the 
manner in which the representatives of Great Britain abroad are accus- 
tomed to pay respect to their fellow-countrymen.”’ 





Tue Jescrrs anp THe Caress Artittery.—The Monileur del Armee 
says :—A very curious discovery was made by the English during the 
late attack upon Canton, and one which will serve to illustrate the bis 
tory of the use of artillery. The landing party which was sent ashore 
after the English vessels opened their fire, found in one of the forts uj 
the river, from which the garrison had been expelled, a battery of six 
bronze pieces of artillery, of the calibre of 161b., the peculiar ose of 
which attracted the attention of the officer in command of the detach- 
ment. These cannon are stamped near the touchhole with the Imperial 
cipher, surrounded with Chinese characters, enclosed within a series of 
arabesques very fully designed. In the middle of these oraaments 
was a cross, in relief, and below the cross was the date of 1679 in Roman 
letters. One of the cannon was put on board the admiral’s flag ship, to 
be sent to England ; the otbers were spiked. Investigations which were 
| afterwards made show the origin of them. The cipher which they bear 

is that of Kong-Hi, one of the most eminent of the Chinese sovereigns, 
who was bora in 1653, and died in 1723. This monarch, who was the 
| author of several treatises upon the arts and sciences, admitted the Je- 
suits to his court, and employed them in different branches of his admi- 
nistration. One of them the Pere Bouin, was charged with the superin- 
tendence of the cannon foundry at Nankia, and this is probably a speci- 
men of his workmanship. 

Heavy Bopres.—Monsieur Babinet tells us that the earth, after recent 
determinations of its pactaess, is equivalent to a weight of 
| * 6,000,900 ,000 ,000,000,000,000,000 de kilogrammes. Cela fait six mille mil 

liards de tonnes.” 

This may be true or not, for it is not in the power of every one to take 
the world in his hand, and weigh it like an orange, as easily as an astro- 
nomer. However, we ouly record the above weighty conclusion in order 
to put upon Ln our melancholy misgivings that the Parliament about 
to assemble will be not less heavy than the earth itself, aad our misgiv- 














and to the South, Keep not back ; bring my sous from far.’—Jsaiah zxlisi., | ings are founded upon the fact of the inordinate number of ciphers it will 


v. 5 md 6.’ At the base the following melancholy statistics are given : 

~Total loss of Royal Naval Brigade, averaging 1,200 men and officers. 
Officers : 8 killed, 3 died of disease, 30 wounded. Men: killed, 116; 
died of disease, 41 ; wounded, 431. 





being claimed by the police the whole body refused as a poiat of honour 
to give himup. It was untoward, for they were a terrible people when 
aroused ; and their fortress crowned a rocky promontory which had a 
steep descent to the sea on all sides but one, where a narrow neck, 
equally precipitous, joined it to the mainland. How were they to be 
dealt with? Intent to have the criminal without spilling the blood of 
men acting on their view of honour, Charles Napier blockaded the place, 
| giving the Suliots to understand, that ifthe man could escape within three 
' might, and so the matter should end: adding that means were 


Tuk Svtior aNp THe Irisu So.pma.—aA Suliot killed a woman, and | 


contain. Palmerston, of course, represents, as above indicated, the unit 
6, which gives to the loag tail of zeroes that are ranning after him the 
only value that they have ; besides, it is no exaggeration to say, that 
Palmerston, as measured by the other members, is well worth any half- 
dozen of them.— Punch. 
Forres Consvts ry U. S. Courrs.—The important question so long be- 
fore our courts in an equivocal or unsettled position, as to the liability 
of foreign Consuls to be sued in the federal Courts of the United States, 
was decided yesterday by Chief Justice Nelson, of the United States 
Court, for the first time. The question came up in aclaim of Mr. Gra- 
ham against Messrs. Meyer & Stucken (the latter being Consul of the 
kingdom of Hanover), on a mercantile suit to set aside bills ofsale of 
steam vessels to the value of $400,000. The decisioa, which 











aggregate 
is carefully and ably compiled by the learaed Judge will be found in full 
in our legal intelligence. A motion for a writ of ne exeat against 
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Consul Stucken was denied, on the grounds set forth by the Judge, who | 
also stat 2s that this court has jurisdiction to hear and decide the motion, 
notwithstanding the plea of consular privileges. This is the first time 
that it has been decided that Consuls can be sued in the federal courts. — 
N. Y. Herald, April 29. 

Ewiaration TO Canada: THE Teneven bheye Graven Os the | 
17th of March, the Eliza Mary, the first emigrant om Antwerp in 
connexion with the Grand Trunk Railway of Canela, under the book- | 
ing-through system, sailed for Quebec. Among her n she car- 
ried 66 who availed themselves of the arrangements of the Grand Trunk 
Company, and took at Antwerp through tickets to their destination, Of | 
these 41 were booked to Green Bay, in Wisconsin, a distance of 1,091 
miles from Quebec, for £51 12s. 6d.; and 25 to Chicago, in Illinois, 1,007 
miles from Quebec, for £38 17s. The system thus inaugurated will | 
doubtless be availed of by many thousands during the present season, as 
through tickets to all stations on lines connected with the Grand Trunk 
are procurable at every British and continental port whence passenger | 
vessels sail to Canada, and the system, besides the economy of time and 
money arising from it, relieves the emigrant from liability to fraud aud 
pron Aspen Fo ily News. 








i 
Tosacoo.—The Lance, having given up its columns for several weeks | 
past to correspondence relative to the tobacco controversy, now delivers 
ts own Its lusions may be thus stated :—1. To smoke early | 
in the day is excess, 2. As people are generally constituted, to smoke more | 
than one or two pipes of tobacco, or one or two cigars daily, is excess. 3. | 
Youthful indulgence in smoking is excess. 4. There are physiological in- | 
dications which, occurring in any individual case, are criteria of excess. | 
“ We most earnestly desire,” says the Lancet, “ to see the habit of smok- 
ing diminish, and we entreat the youth of this country to abandon it alto- 
gether. Let them lay our advice to heart. Let them give up a dubious 
— for a good. Ten years hence we shall receive their 
than! 


inion 








Scavencermnc, Dears, ano Perrumery.—The individual who gained | 
the prize of £4,000 at the March drawing of the shares issued by the city 
of Paris, for the loan for improvements, was a scavenger. His wife bad | 
always desired that he should possess a higher and more cleanly calling. 


When she heard of his unlooked for fortane, she fell dead of extreme joy. | 


Her husband was less affected by his luck, and he has bought the stock | 





MANTELET DE PRINTEMPS, 
MANTELET DETR, 
LADIES’ MANTILLAS, 


CHARMING SPRING NOVELTIES. 
STYLES ENTIRELY NEW. 
Prices Moderate. 


Just received, by steamer “ Buropa.”’ 
EXACT GOPIES OF ALL THE DISTINGUISHED MODES 


INTENDED TO BE WORE 
4T THE PARIS FETE OF LONCHAMPS, 


Not to be seen 
AT ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Vetver Manusss, 
Sux Marriuias, 
Guurvrs Mawruiss, 
Rear Lace Mawriusas, 
Mois Mawr, 
Mourwine Martiias, 
Cuore Basqurs, 
Summer Quire GircuLars, 
Lapres’ Pateroms, 
Ve.ver Basque, 
Snax Basqves, 
Lace Basques, 
Musee’ Mawrusss, 
Manreacx pe Vorace. 


and good will of a perfumer. Thusextremes meet. From the dung lieaps | A selestion ean be made from five thousand garments, of the very latest style and richest 


of Montmartre he has jumped to a shop filled with patchouli, esprit des fleurs 
and a thousand other aelightfal acenta, j 





A New Use or Crrvoiiwe.—During the last year much has been said 
and written against the abuse of “ crinoline,” but the inhabitants of this 
city have just had a proof that it may sometimes be of real service to the 
wearer. A young English girl who was employed as governess in the 
family of an em was so dissatisfied with her lot that she resolved to 
put an end to her life by jumping from the ramparts into the dry moat. 
An officer, who saw the poor girl put her suicidal design into execution, 
relates “ that she looked like a balloon in the air.” The height of the wall 
of the city at the spot where the attempt at felo de se was made may be 


about 45 feet, but the girl was co little hurt by her fall “ that she walked | 


away as if nothing had happened.””—Leter from Vienna. 


: Cbess. 


PROBLEM No. 435, sy Turron. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 434. 


1 Rek«4 P on (best). 
2 Be RS K tks B (or 4) 
3 Ktto BS. P on. 
4 R checkmates. 

, Se cae Kw B6. 
3 Bto Kt 4ch. Anything. 
4 Kt checkmates. 





Conresrowpents.—7. M. B. We shall let you off this time with this 
friendly advice : fewer Problems, and spare no 8 to render those you 
offer for publication, fireproof—_8. B. You are right! The New York Chess 
Club remains in session until the 15th of June, not the Ist of May, as mentioned 
Porter's Spirit ; how the mistake occurred, we are at a loss to imagine. 


5 





Ivcreputrry Run Map.—Tas Vexpict or THE Many AND THE FOLLY oF 
var Few.—There are people in the world so afraid of being imposed upon, that 
they prefer their own senses to admitting the truth of any new and 
marvellous revelation in science which conflicts with existing theories. This is 
oa Png tee | a small —~ in this age of discovery—that de- 


or . \ rties of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment and Pills. “ What,” says these jels, come to j nt, “a 
mere salve cure scrofula, e jas, wounds, ulcers and tumors ; a few pills era- 
dicate bilious — dyspepsia, and othe: internal disorders? Impossible !” 
But why impossible? The same tainted atmosphere will engender fifty forms of 
disease, why should not one remedy relieve as well as one cause produce them ? 
|e tage eae Z t. Ce i 








is a waste of words, when 


facts have the question. “ Here, says Professor Hollowa « is the testi- 
mony of hundreds of thousands whom my medicines ha that. 
Travel through Europe and America and from the lips of multi- 
tudes, what miracles the Pills and Ointment have accom y to them. 
Reason them out of the confidence derived from experience, if you can.” It can- 


— of these wonderful remedies over pain, fever, con- 
gestion, inflammation, all the terrors 





> 
' 


| 


fabries. 
} ALL AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Lapres Rawemeee af 
BULPIN'S, 
361 Broadway. 





36] BROADWaY.— 
MANTELET DE PRINTEMPS, 
MANTELET D’ETS, 
LADIES’ MANTILLAS, 
CHARMING SPRING NOVELTIES. 
STYLES ENTIRELY NEW. 





Prices Moderate. 
Just received by steamer ‘‘ Europa.” 
BXAGT COPIES OF ALL THE DISTINGUISHED MODES 
INTENDED TO BE WORK 
AT THE PARIS FETE OF LONGCHAMPS. 
Not to be sezn 
AT ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


| Vecver Martius, 
Sux Marrnias, 
Guwone Marrnsss, 
Rew Leos Martusss, 
Moms Marrniss, 
Movgxine Martuias. 
@vota Basques, 
Sumwex Crore Crrcutars, 
Lapiss’ Pauevots, 
Verver Basques, 
Sux Basques, 
Lace Basques 
| Muses’ Mawtusss, 


| 
Mawreaux ve Vorace. 





| A selection can be made from five thousand garments, of the very latest style and richest 
| fabries 
j ALL AT MODERATE PRICES. 

Lavies, REMEMsER at 


BULPIN'’S, 
361 Broadway. 





36] BROaDwar.— 
MANTELET DE PRINTEMPS, 
MANTELET D’ETE, 
LADIES’ MANTILLAS, 
CHARMING SPRING SOVELTIES. 
STYLES ENTIRELY NEW. 
Prices Moderate. 
Just received, by steamer “ Europa,” 
EXACT COPIES OF ALL THE DISTINGUISHED MODES 
INTENDED TO BE WORN 
AT THE PARIS FETE OF LONGCHAMPS. 
Not to be seen 
AT ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Vecver Mayrnsss, 


of acute and chronic disease, are as 

much a matter of history, as well authenticated, as the of Napoleon at Guz Manmsss, 

Austerlitz, or the capture of the Malakoff. We blame no one for being slow to Guircas Marois, 

believe in a mere b , but the man is a dolt who refuses his assent to self- 

evident truths.— “ Evening Mail.” Rear Lace Masri sa, 

———— ————— ———— Moms Maptuzss, 
WINTER CLOTHING. Movusine Maytuias. 

F. DERBY & COMPANY, Cuora Basquas, 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 

ECEIVED ee ee oe TE Orrairs Se cee, valuable Tnvetons 
R Spring and vaimmer Cina. for EN’S AR, many of which are the confined 
Myles and of the eminent Makers and Designers from : 

BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, ‘ 
LONDON 


the Useful with the Beautiful. 
THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE T@O WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD. 
Ubey have taken the lead 





; of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT 
SEL} TIONS perbape excel any previ 
set os ake of Sing und 
1 a ‘ariety in Style, Taste, Clothing Porekhing Oo Ss be 
ROF. J. W. 58. PRIVATE 
x urls mokatory. pecan Pa rr bye 
t ended at their own buuses. York, May Ist, 1857. - = aes 





Summer Ovors Cincytans, 
Lapses’ Pacerots, 
Vevrer Basques, 
Snax Basqums, 
Lace Basevrs, 
Musszs’ Martinis, 
Mawreavx va Vorace. 


A selection ean be made ‘rom five ousand garments, of the very latest style and richest 
fabries. 


ALL AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Laptes, Rewemsee, at 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. — te waits for EUROPE. per U.S. Steamer BULPIN'S 
‘Will close at this Office on SATURDAY the ®h day of May, at o'clock, A. M. ~ , 
ISAA V" POWLER Pacusaster 361 Breadway. 
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1857. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
SPRING AND SUMMER GARMENTS, 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 
8 MOST OF THESE ARE FROM FARRIOS IMPORTED BY AND CONFINED TO 
us, and in our best My be an early call will secure many beautiful things thas will run of 
cefore the season ts fairl 1) Papen tad 
» » CAS , and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted te 
be the largest and best-selected variety ever exposed in this city. 


D. DEVLIN & 00. 
Nos. 258, 249, and 200 Broadway, New York. 


FINE SPRING CLOTHING. 
ALFRED MONROE & CO. 
HAVE A MUCH LARGER ASSORTMENT THAN USUAL OF 

CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS FOR MEN AND BOYS, 
Now ready, and are receiving large additions daily, to which they invite the attention of these 
in want of Soot apparel. 

A 0. attention to the fact that they manufacture all their clothing, and guaran- 

ie in every respect. 
THE BOYS’ DEPARTMENT 
Embraces Goods and sizes adapted to all ages, from three years upwards. In variety, quality, 
‘& O0.’S Establish is qualled 





MM. & 00. 
tee it to be well 


and extent, this department of A. M. 
have made large additions to their 





MEN’S CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 
ont have a Large Stock of Piece Goods, which they will make up to order in the best man- 


No deviation from the marked price can, in any instance, be made. 


ALFRED MONROE 4 ©0., 
441 Broadway, (between Grand and Canal Streets), N. Y. 


ENGLISH CARPETS FOR 1857. 
AT VERY LOW PRICES aT 
HIRAM ANDERSON’S, NO. 99 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 
TT CELEBRATED LARGEST AND CHEAPEST CARPET ESTABLISHMENT IN 
the United States. Buyers of 
Carpets and U1! Cloths, Rugs, Mats, Matting, Table and Piano Covers, 
Window Shades, Stair &e., 

are most ctfully invited to examine the enormous stock of Goods displayed in Ten - 
cieus tales Reema. All Goods warranted as represented. Goods exhibited fh all times be 9 
the greatest pleasure. Please take note of the address, 
HIRAM ANDERSON'S GREAT CARPET 

N weey, New Yo 








ESTABLISHMENT, 
RK. 





CARPET 
OF EVERY KIND AND QUALITY; 
IL, © 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND IN GREAT VARIETY; 
MATTINGS, 


RUGS, 


MATS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
STAIR RODS, 
Just received from the best makers, English and America, and now offered cheep FOR CASH 
at ARTHUR DONNELLY’S 
BEW CARPET WAREROUSS, 
No. 98 Bowery, N. Y. 





ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETINGS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
B@- MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES..68 
Parent Tarestay, Baossevs, Vervet, Ivcram, Tarer-Piy, axp Low-Pawep Carrerines, 
Ou-Cvorus, Rues, Mats, Martine, Staik-Carrerives, dc., &c. 


Also, va y 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LACE AND MUS - 
LIN CURTAINS, LACE DRAPER'ES, GILT CORNICES, 
WINDOW SHAD &S, &e. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259 and 261 Grand St. 





JBFFPERS, 
No. 467 BROADWAY, 
8S’ FRENCH SHOES. 


JEFFERS has just © magnifies ted of Ladies! and Maser Yrench S20RS, 
BOOTS AND TorLeT wirrers which he would call the attention of his eus- 
tomers, and would invite a visit to his establishment from His wholesale 


stock is equal to any demand. 


PFER FOR SALE THE HOUSE AND LAND OF OUR MR. STEWART, AT 
thie locality. This is well known as the most desirable of the villa re- 
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having a Table d’Hote and Res- 
board. The t visiter 


or 
to the New Haven, Hariem and Hudson River 
permanent residence it is decidedly the most healthy and beautiful 
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of sizes and ; and 
reiterate our caution, to ba: the uine Conoress Wa- 
cummins the lethectng of the cork brand. 





CLARKE & WHITE, 
Cengress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 
._PROCLAMA: : 7 
the of N 
Ene ie heray vie oe lew York, by virtue 
EWARD OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
or who murdered 


t nd conviction of the 
gene of Ou fate DOERR tee EE eal eects sts 
a member of ‘ice it of ity, ing two oD 
the morning of Wednesday, ‘April 1b, 1867, in the vicinity of No. 396 West Street, Ninth Ward. 
District At ra ag 2 = Cog #L the testimony of the art note = 
ttorne’ con P ec 
same, Dut all claims for sald reward Dot presented within twenty days therenfier will be dia 


itness my hand and seal of Mayoralty, this 17th day of April, 1857. 
—v O8y oF AER ANDO WOOD, Mayor. 


os mony For 4 
t gentiemen’s 





GOODLAND CRE AM.—A Pomade for bea 
to any French article imported, and for Pi 
’ hair, it has no equal, giving it a bright, It causes 
rnd the most nat manner. a a Sunes Ov oe er 
Riper « 00. beopeiotars of ts “ Rass a8 A Tuevaan Fuowaen.” For sale by all drug- 
lamace at Une pit of the stomae a paiphatton of 
80, a course of Hollo 


hap 
? way’s acti 
Sold at the man 4 No, 80 Mal- 
ints, cents, 6244 centa, 





flesh! Do you 
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100 Pulton Street, New York. 
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P 





CALIFORNIA. and 





DAY, the Sth day of Ma: 
Office ou TUESDAY, y 
on Ty, POWLER, Postinaser.” 
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DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW FORK, 
Tssue Cireular Letiers of Cre tt for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal ¢ ities | of the World, 
ny 
Mercantile Credits for FU ROPR, Be 


—————— = 








INDIA, CHINA, de sPO. PRABODY & OO, oF oo the ORIRNTA 
BANK RPORATION, of London having 
NeWES AND AGENCIES AT 
free, male my Ringapore. 








Credits ‘or Kestvaste oo the Ma y Rowen Wales, of London 


Bank of New 
RANCHES rey) Auk Mus a 


| brated ALE in any quantiy hat may be requ wired, with the fullest guarantee as to its 
sound quality and good eoodition, ant at the lowest market price 
ARAN? ‘Sy . yaw idee ote tis universally conceded that ‘is ‘ie le wartvalied in exeelionce by any o'her imported | 
ears Se en var ebabs bndebins tuto the United Siatos THOMAS MEMULLEN, Agent and Conagues, | 
1 . " . * ton ver Street ew or 
qusris M4 ENR elena teeth Tine ates | On draught at DELMONTCO’S, William 8), car, of Beaver, ana © Shambe ra, cor Broadway 


BALARAT 
BANDUU RST AGENCY 
OVENS AGENCY 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON BAN FRANCTROO 


JOHN MUNROB & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 








——— -——— - 


’ 
Pp pal alate. 
on Meare, GRO. PEABODY & OO. of Landea i and for | thom unrivalled by any other brands imp 


HNeudigo. 


_ The Albion. 


22222. 


CHAMPAGNE WINES._ 
HE SURSCRIBER RESPROTFULLY SOLICTTS THE ATTENTION OF tts FRIENDS 
nt consign © Ww whieh he has recel from 


parnpague Wines 

*, Whose ee are noted for pte 

Diatrtious, ¥ consist of Cabinet, 

nuine vinous 4 walle re free from 
and judges pronounce 













| ronay, and Sillery, an 
acidity, and do not cley on 














BASS’ EAST INDIA PALE ALB. 
| Imported Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 
HE SUBSCRIBER RESPROTFULLY SOLICEES ORDRRS FOR THE ABOVE CRLE 


al Me AND, 1S Pine Siveet 
RERKY'S, 10 Pine Biree 
- CHAMPAGNE. 


, RISES STATES FOR THE SALE OF 


HE UNDERSIGNED, 8OLR acant i. y 
vl ERE & FILA, Renee, bege to announce 
i 


the Champagne Wines of Mew 


to the trade anc 











the publie generally that he ty 8, arrangementa with the following houses, 
. oly, for the sale of this Wine i= 
NO, 8 RUK DK LA PATR, PARIS, TMNT MN ALOODUOOD RIN NG w URKHALTER & 
G* sss LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES, ALSO, CTRCULAR at tt ‘ “ak ' wr woek as ;  Y ADs Ww Cures etek 
LETTERS OF CREDIT om all | we bet ineipal towne and nya HEN. Db. PRLTRER, J a WOR NY Ka a yoRrD, JR aA LA SHONT 
FRANCE HOLA PORTO ORRMANY, After careful comparisons with other Ra brenda of ¢ Rcmpagee. he bas, by thelr ‘elviee 
AAR" eitale, WrLalt x Ru tgakLeAw, LW and assistance, selocied a Wine to be known as 

St SPAIN, ‘ ’ THE ASSOCTATRS’ VERZENAY, 
ATHENS, CONSTA 1 SLEEARORLA, @ATRO, whieh wil! be found In all respects to equal, if pot to surpass, any other | brand new for sale in 
BRY ROUT, JRRUS aN the market. Prom the long experience and large means of Meaara, Ru & Pus, and 
o Wiis their desire to furnish «» Wine which shall meet with the approbation of consum S » fools per 


BILLA ON Panis aud pace HTN Nu Vek. 
out 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ri AND NOTRS PAYABLE IN CANADA, wages THER BANS or gn te | 
mye oa has branches oF agencies, and w Kxchange |s provided for, oc 

of any pay  whalever 

hee 





able without guphanae, the charge will be uniformly 
tae 


Deafis and oredite granted, bills purchased and collected on 


oat ea ow — sents, for sale in sume to 


cent 
Jand, Ireland, Seotiand, 





evaded that a trial will fully establich all be claima for 


re 
the excellenee of this wine, and recom 
mendes the same to his customers and frieuds © 


MELETTA, SS Reaver street. 





REMOVAL, 
B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER & CO., 
WINS MERCHANTS AND GROCER 
HAs REMOTED To 
W JOHN STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY 
Next Door to Thorburn's Reed Store 








en bei British Provinces, tn North Amerten ond Australia. 
ey on AMI MRL, } No, 2 William Street, New York. 
: WILLS, FARGO & ©O., 
N.Y. & EXPRESS & & EXCHANGE Co, 


8’ Broad 


ND, by the Mail Steamers of the ny 
aud the sandwich stands for sale atall times 


Dd": 


ange on California, Oregon, a 





way, N. ¥., 
Ar HW AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, ORRGON AND THE SANDWICH I8 
ob and of pac 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 239 CHAMBERS STRERT, CORNER OF COLLBOR PLAGR, 
Oppomte the Huctoon River Railroad Station And at 
YONKERS, 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Taewe Hank oF Chanteaton Mille on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


tm animes of One Pound Met Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Rauks in Kvatann, Ine 


Banh, BoorLaND and 


Directly opposite the Railroad Deput 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
of Fine Grocertes, tr ling Fine Okt Branties, Rare Olt Wines, all the most approved 


brands of Campagne, including their own MAX BUTAINBE. All the different farietios of Claret 
snd Hook W 


The Finest ies secrrtpttons of all kinds of Preah Teas. 
The Choicest Hrands a 





Pine Old Mocha and Java Coffee 








wire. 245 Seu -. co., 
D*\" ON rue | BANK =  eane 7 Sane na 
*\ and credits 


ITTANCES ay ENGLAND 
and mak 






All the different hinds 4, Banoes, Calsupa, Mustard, Sweet O11, Rardin 

A General Assortment vf Pre none ined ue - their Celebrated Deauneven ' Le. Weat 
phalia ieee Neel Tongue 

GORMAN BUTTRA Focetred fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies, All of 


which they deliver free of charge to all parte of both of the above places, and all the neigh 
bouring country adjacent (hereto 








for country ee ti collections ia 
the principal piseea of Uke West and 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


leeue Credita for TRAVELLERS, avaliable in any part of the world 


~~ @IREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCBMENTS 


Dracot NT IN FIRST CLA ASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BRE MADR 
on all Caan Pe or Loogiwe- Grasses, Prorene PRawes 
* Ant ‘havens, a wold, Independent of the deduction at the a 










ing 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D, APPLETON & CO, 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 


WAVE NRARLY READY, 


ry LIPR v. CRARLOTTR BRONTE, Ayihes of « @ Kyre,” " Shirley,” © Villette,” 
to Wh ABKELL, Author of § ” yet “North and South.” With 
Porwait ‘ gutta 2 v Lee of Bawerts Churoh and foreogaae, and a Fac-Simile of 
riting w lame, Cloth, Price 
yofa vpment . can'e tite unfobted | in in thie book ta ealeulated to ‘abe the old fool young 
fod the ose old, Persons =e have been conversant with soolety and manners aa they ex 
he pumete corners “ land within the century, will feel thomselves 
to the narrow homes, the 





grim prejudices, the few pleasures and privi 
etjod of of heavy Vaxation, vias a and limi 
prov neta! pa: 


paias (tereouren, by the pleture of 
home 
who are bursting tato tt 


ise Rese ore 
with ereaitve power, = teat 


ieee elon 
* 


eat Market Prices, and the privilege of selee salt deduction from an immense stock and 
@ great variety of fhe © mareving®) ys A la ewok pure whaser 
WILLIAMS, STRVENS, WILLIAMS 4 00., M8 Rr adway 


HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


x Ree WALies PATENT POWDER PROOF Loc —_ THR SAME THAT WRRE 
‘arded separate Medals at the World's Pair, val and the World's Fair, New | 
‘ork, Ud, and are the only Amerloah Safes that were tot lodals at the Loudon Wi rid's 








one Safes are now admits 
euumere challenge the worl! | 
oon 


“d to be sapertor te any ever offered to the public, and the sub 
» produce an instance of these earns tailing to preserve their 
through the hottest fires, or a burglar poking the lee! 
The subscribers and their agents are the anly persons au hariand to make and sell Her 
ring's Paveut Ubemplen wy wit . nw . Potent yweder Proat Loe 

HERRING & CO, Green Mick. 188, Sf and 139 Water Street 
securing of Plate, Jowelry and other valuables, 





. B.—Burglar Proof Rafes, adtebie tor ihe 
at , AAs twenty Ove to five hundred dollars. 








(aa it were by 
ot heoy) while the. “ae : 

come puld prowhs nS pea w0 of Kocrene of st a one Invented and Patented tn 1833, by Jordan L. Mot 
tale of may be cebterel Theol aplie 2 er dinabife ina be the the facts ever so cheertesa, let whe URING THE SHORT PERIOD RINCE THRY WARE INTRODUCED, Tite HAVE 
grim ’s lot mye cast on sa ever #0 rageed & up have been ever so full of become so great a favorite with the public, one — recommending them to another, that 
‘waters of Uttorneae © followed to tts ‘tate ble xe | sume strength be gained sales have inoreased to 1,500 ranges per ann All concede that this range is constructed on 

the reader. ia bo bow will be read with interest, As of art, we do not re; rue phical and 1 prinetp) seus ing the gree aperation at the lowest 

& Woman so Well executed, The materiale were poaaible tT * 
bay vee ob vious 


eag have boon veavene why the pe b! 


re 
have been postponed, but these 


for 
a life of 
ne 





tikoN Wok 
284 and 286 Water Street, N. ¥ 


























reasons subject surviv rele ~ —~ 
miongeeat hs and free comment; since to write the life of a wo WILLIAM COBB'S 
fad to soon ie of the whieb f ber character and lu 
ATENT HOTEL, SALOOy , AND vaMILY COOKING RANGES, WITH WATER 
Taiscenn, tind 8 noreased experience with what ls best in society (not backs and hot air attached for heating peers dining rooms, &c. Laundry 
race na in obee observance), ht have and mellowed, an and emoatbed the Ranges, Cast Iron Stew Ovens, Cake ¢ Sinks ; also, Scam Tables, 
Eat A y= ryt novelist Githous ¢ of viduality, | Coffee and ~ Urns ; Copper, and t Iron Kitchen Furnituce. Depot, 23 W: 
the grave when ‘ the silver fining ry ane eh wad’ ber n° RAS ° 
Beye w ify whew anes ohe img await her r 4 ufacturer of Portab.e Gas Works. 
many cruel the endcame. All ne gently and ‘ae told by Mra, Gae Manufacturer of the Aubin Portable Gas Works ; Patents granted Sept. 20th, 1854, and 
repeat, rodueed one of the best Sa (eal b: < mene which aon N. Aubi Uni Sayer. x ‘ater Tank Gasome' for F H 
oe a Woman w ubin's niversal ler, ti 
to mind.” — Athenwum. _— “oe — Charches, Country Houses, Colleges, z wy, Villages and Cities. > CURRIN, Seles, 
REDFIELD'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. : 
Tin ron AMERIOAN m DEAS ARO BOOK. | By J.0. aan. Part IV. Subjects: “ Sketeh Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
ng io ‘ater Colours. justrated with = % " 
I snd m te yi Seecequann pammbere comple the “ly , “4 LONDON PUNC ay (os Tie WILE MER Aone aes PER YEAR. 
womer mary and . 
2 08 conte, IL. Elementar . price 50 cents. PF Willmer's U: real E and 
ae ceased Set" Peraprtie, pte 50 cea Muench We Warton Breet: Nowe Werke ee 
Ps MONARCHS RB RED PRi BUSLIROA, By Dx. Donan, author of “ Table Traits,” N. B. Subseriptions sae for all Foreign Publications. 
Kulghts af a oe wh pve a . i. s cloth. §2.-—" ee ey is Tey class of 
whom ease ormation to recommend | 
ron liveliness of style will not fall to attract the FISHING TACKLE. 


joy very genuine amusement ; the | i Mer Will gain very mi 


reader. 
~ acceptable information ia a 
NS ON THe DIVINITY OF 


RIST. Delivered before the A. Cam- 
file Varia AN Prune Sing eM sa Cagayan 
e e itt “ 
eellanies.”’ Edited with notes. sul new aa yolume st agion's Me. 


very full Memoir 


tory of Ragiiau Political ‘Kiterat imwo., cloth, Bir This Glomraphy ene. 
l sketches and an tes of = ‘and his distinguished contempora- 
ries, big the History (now fires published) of the marriage of L. E. L., the English 


we CONSUMPTION: oll x. W. Hall, M.D., Editor of “ Hall's Journal of Health,” ae. 


former will en- 


HOOKS, AND 
received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World 
‘al constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFIC TAL | 
phe, TROUT FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able w supply on the most Ii 


vu 


. dealing in the ebeve pre Aatidien, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his | 


Stock before making their pur 
THOMAS H BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. D—Patenedet the new paRreerine SPINNER, acknowledged b 
Potentedtet Oo SO jt | acknowledg y experienced Fish- 





Te | fol 1 oN ‘J. cot c, CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, New York, 

P “rik Ge AM AND « CARIN. By William Gilmore Simms, Raq. 1 volume, L2mo. 1 pag ty) sriniers o roy 
ar’ A a roe C. for the best articles above ali competitors. 

vel. tone "Pre ae 4 Romance of the New World. By William Gilmore Simms, Esq. 1 The trade supplied at moderate prices and yoy terms. 


J. 8 REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street. 








DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


HS 


petre, continue to otter Ubeiy well-known 
Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 


wder for PL.ASETNO nd SHIPPING use, 
feta ti a i” ~~ comprising @ full assortment of qua 
POWDER. w whieh has now et Oe 
un 





utation for more 


pitty! REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CAMOND WITH THK REDUCED 
of Salt brands of 


Fykes, Seines, and all kinds of 


Nets and Netting, Cod Lines, and Cod Hooks, of al! kinds. 


CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RATLROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands in Tracts of # Acres and upwards, on 
Long Credits, and at Low Rates of Int 
These lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Road, ont 
are among the richest and pest fertile in the world. They extead from East and Nor 
b+ of  aawege the middle ; i 
and productions Hy  beswromm those veroiiele of laude. 
thietly prairie, interspersed 
predc 





orthern portion ts 
the middie and South re sections timber 
perenting wih ‘hemuiifal peal maine ~t openings. —The climate is more healthy, 

any other part ntry—the air is pure and bracing, while liv- 
— ra of excellent ame —Bitaminous Coal 


ominates, \ . 
mild and equa’ 
st 


ly a 

than | and i h Md desirable fuel, furnished ar 2 tot 
e ty fi will be 4b supplies a cheap - + ie fuel, being furni dat many points at $2 to $4 per toa— 
» ¥, rego ‘eal Me reoy ee "man iaevare [Lo and wood can be had a! —Building Stone of —— i aise 


So. © Wall, corner of Water Stneee, 
A. KE. DOUGLASS, Secretary. __ A. G@. HAZARD, President. 





DHS ~~ © eg a yy CS by for nts 
UC & CO., Apothecaries, 6% Broadway, and 290 Fourth Avenue. 








wees TeETH, Pe B 
be acquired by using “Balm oF a 
aid remain under the euree of a disagreeable 
. Tewant 5 an ay ay wy bey Oe bs tay xt 
aa alabaster my persons do not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
their friends will never mention of count sure tae bottle is 
FETRIDGE & CO, New York. Sold by oll druggtsts. 


and Beautiful © 
ND — Wand gen ~. 


Ss SELrHO, 24 Spri York. 
r, from an ex Mens of over twenty 
* a saber Fay knowledge of his Art, 
world affords. 


is enab' = to offer this substitate for a lost limb, 
eference wo Prof. 


ed that the wearer can open and shut the fingers, rasp, 
stamp. Further information on application or by letter eitented to. 





it sweet, but leave! AS teeth white 


oalgeed | oe | = 


panne ANGLESEY LEG—with Patent Elastic Joints.—Made 
ears in Europe and this country, added 
» and other eminent Surgeons in hie 


inpeoe ARTIFICIAL HAND.—A new and useful substitute for a lost hand. 40 ar. | 
rang by means of the remaining | 


same rale per © 

abounds, which can be ‘omapured 2 for little more than the expense of t La sy — 
fertility of these lands, which ry moald from two to five feet . and 
foes .—their vantigucy to this Road, by which a overt Des facility is farmiened for travel and 
wepeperiation, to the principal markets North, . West and the economy with 
they can be cultivated, render them the most =y7 5 ‘\nvestment that can be fow 

and present the most favou ° ersons of industrious habits and small 

, to acquire a comfortable independence in a few years. —Chicago is now the greatest 

rain market in the world—and the facility and economy with which the products of these 

finds can be transported to that market them much more profitable, at the prices asked, 

hose more remote at government raies,—as the additional cost of a isa per 





ual tax on the latter, which must be borne by the producer, in the re re 

ceives for his grain, &0.—The Title is Perfect—and w the final payments are , Deeds 

a executed by the Trustees appointed by the State, and in whom the title is vested, to the 
~~} ~y- dene | to the 


m absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in 


wes ARE RE PROM 86 TO SB; bar hay og a YSPERCRNT TWENTY PER 
cent. will be deducted from the credit price for hose » purchase on ong credit, 
give notes payable in 2, 3, 4 6 years after oq ol are required to improve one-tenth 
} saemaly for five years, so As to have one-half the land under eu tivation, at the end of that 
ume ‘ompetent Surveyors will accompany those who wish to examine these Lands, free of 
el , and aid them in making selections. I remaining unseld are as rich as those 
which have been disposed of.—Sectional Mas will be sent toany one who will enclose fifty 
cents in Postage S\ampa, and Books or »hiets, containing numerous instances of success. 
ful farming, os by respectable and i known farmers living in the neighbourhood of 
the Railroad Lan: da, throughout the State—also the cost of fencing, price of catile, expense of 
| harvesting, thresh rg. ,—or any other information—will be aneruny given on application, 
, ehdlaer eee 4 iy dee 





ELLUC'’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA 
great benefit to persons debiliiated by sickness 




















Tonte-Cordial, of | 


ter, im English, Freach, or German, addressed to 
HN WILSON, Land Commissioner of the Mlinois Ce e atrel R. 














——) - Ow ee 


AND OFPRR FOR SALE RVERY DeseRIPTION | i 


Gaty } 





—<s + 


——E 
CONNER'S UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Nos, 20, Sl and 33 =~ og New York. 
To Paurrens ann I 








a UxDERAIONED Br ‘0 INFORM tue TR Nita THAT THEY YR IS8TRD 
h Lote Qeanso em IMEN. BOOK OF PRINTING TYPRS, BORDERING, ae, 
and Py eady for delivery to their ald patrous, and to who patroaise thelr Poua: 
dry. In 7 will: be. found a new series ol 


ees, trom Pearl to Plea, surpassing, if possible, 
| their celebrated Srates or Scoteu Cot Packs 
¢ Fancy Type Department exhibits an unsurpassed variety of beaatifal styles, selested 
from France, Germany and Rngland, 
| The Seripts and orderings are now for the first tims presented to the printing pablie, aad 
are the praduotions of the bess American and Kur urapean artiata 
Wor 








An entire new series of GERMAN FACES, er Newspaper aad Job Printing, of « 
very superior syle, ts now completed aad realy fu sale 
Krery article hecessary to a perfect Priating Rsiablishmen! furaished to order 
The metal from which wee A pe is made will be found, pecullacly adapted for the severe 
| wagee of Machine Preas Prt 
T beg t return mn thanks oy past favours, and to aolicl! a continuance 


Their well kno 
is & gUAPAnIe® LO new patrons 
» surp essed for fair dealt 
AMES OONNER 


liber manner of doing basiness, for the 
i their disposition and ability not to allow | 
onters are by letter or otherw 


eo thirty years, 
vomselyea lob 


. whether 
wise ) SONS, 
| _ Ba" The Type oa which this paper ts printed is from ¢ ONNER & SONS United Bates 
Type Fo ve Foundry 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used In Queen Victoria's Laundry. 
The Ladies are respectfully informed that this Stanen la 
KXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUREN VicTORIA'S LAUNDRY, 


nd Her my * Laundress says, that although she has tried Wh an, Rice, and ether Pew. 
© Siarches, she has found none of them equal io the Held, which is 


Tue Forest Stance See Kren Usen. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers and Druggtsts throughout the Union. 
nopaat wOsin, 8 Pine Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United States, 


_ LIFE INSURANCE. 
ys COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 
apie AL (WITH ACOUMULATIONS) $3,000.00 NO EXTRA CHARGE POR CROSS 
the Atlantic, Mall P rosteme may remain on loan. Losses Prompuy paid. Call 

| Cornta, ‘Australia, and special risks lakeu 
} OMice=—65 Wall Street. 











Brit 


MK NEVITT, Actuary. 





| SECURITY FIRB INSURANCE. COMPANY, 
City of New York. 

| OFFICK, M PINE - b, (GREAT WESTRBRN BULLDINGR) 

CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


| ‘Tak Company inaures Property of all binds against Loss and Damage by Gre, on as favour- 
o torme as similar LusUiutions ta (his. \)) 








DIRRCT 
h Walker, Joseph Lawrence, r ward Haight, BR. M. Whi 
tt FP. Mou, Jas, O. Garner, Samuel ©. Paxson, fy ieey array, 
John Halsey, Riehd. P. Bradt, Win. Birctsall, Jr. Wm. Al wiler, 
Rdwant Wood » Bh. Wyrman, Win. H. Hussey Goorge TH. Beyer, 
Robert L. Case Rawd, Willets, D. Cromwell, Jr BR. W. Oorties, 
| Wm. Demnisioun, J. Donnell ‘ RK. Parker & T. Valentine, 
eave, Jobo BR. Willits, Joon D. Warre € 
| Hea Smith Lawrence, Edward Cromwell, Wm. M. Abbatt, 
| George n Grinnell John Alien, Mathew Michell, David B. Keeller 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary JOSEPH WALKER, President, 
OPE or THE ATPANTIO MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPARY, 
January B 1 
he Trustees, in conformit a the hearer of the company, subualt the following state- 
~. | a ot its alfairs on the Slat December, | 


Premiums received on marine risks, from Ist January, IN, to p Saat Decem 














Bel we 
| Premiums on policies not marked off Ist January, IN6 eee Laas 
—_——— 
| Total amount of marine premiun 5,190,072 81 
Ro policios have been issued won Life riska; nor upon fire risks disconnected 
th marine rleks. 
preabune marked off from let January, 1886, to Slot December, 186 ATS oO 
Losses paid during the same pertod 92.080, 81 
| Returns of premiums and expenses HO 4S SD 
‘otal Beye wo 
The company have the following assets, viz — 
New York City Bank stocks, State stocks, and loans op State and other stocks, 
| drawing interest $1,006. 308 b-4 
| Bonds and mortgages, and peal estate om 2 san 
Dividends on stocks, Interest on bonds and mor(gages and other jeans, sundry 
| notes, reinsurance and other claims due the company, estimated at .T1 
Premium notes receivells. : Daeow 
| Cash tn bank O24) 
—_—_—— 
Total amount of assets. ......... Ste ocndenonens Bic50, 399 0 
| The Roard of Trustees have resolved to an interest of six per cent. on the outstanding 
certificates of profits to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 


} day, “~ A day of February next 


The reserving one million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ef profit, 
| haze | further ¢ ed tha! the outstanding certificates of the company, of the issue cf 1 ve 
| red Rte the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, <a and after T q 


from which date ali nierest thereon willcease, The 
of payment and cancelled. 

¢ also declared a dividend of ten ay cont on the net earned premiums of the 
| company. for 14 year ending Slat December, for which certificates will be iasued on and 


| the ‘hurd yr pony cam 
— to see ratte ace 





Tee Cy oy of wr ieee, 1SA7, 1848, wa, 1500, Iss, 1852, 1888, and sixty per 
y cash. 


er Tuesday, the $d day of February next. 
ine rofiis of the company, ascertat from the Ist of July, 1842, to the hel oy 
1a January, b for which certificates were issued, amount to . “ie 
Broad: | Additional profits Ist January, 1836, to Ist January, 1857. .. 
Total profits for 14 err) 





of 1854, have been redeemed by cash..........6..ccccenenessuseee® secuenenes 5,248,370 
Net earnings re matting with the company on Ist January, 1887........ . $1,354,600 
By order of the Board 
W. TOWNSEND JONES. Secretary. 
TRUSTRRR. 
John D. Jones, PA by yg Joshua J. Henry, Charles Dennis, 
Silesten, Meyer Theo. W. Riley, Mortimer Livingston, 
wenry < Cot Raward we — David Lane, William Wood, 
> Pickersgill, James Bryce, J. Henry Burgy, 
| Augustin Averill, ‘aleb mo Wm. Sturgis, Jr. Cornelive Grineall, 
tg Curtis, A. P. Pillot, Henry K gert, Henry 0. Brewer, 
S&. Wetmore, &. Suarez, A. A. Low. atts Sherman, 
‘has. H. Russell, Leroy M. Wiley, Wm. E. Dod Edward R. Bell, 
2. Holbrook, aoe S. Miller, Dennis Perk ina, E. E. Morgan, 
| Robt. C. Goodhue, >: snow. Jos. Gaillard, Jr., B. J. How 
| Ben). Baboock, letel estray. 
JOHN D. JO Presiden 
CHARLES DENNIS rs Vice ne President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, & 





NEW LINE OF 
| STEAMERS BETWEEN N. YORK, LONDON & BREMEN 


Te MAGNIFICENT BRITISH STEAMSHIPS “QUEEN OF THE SOUTH,” 2221 tons, 
om AS p Bees y's 4,” Be ay Capwin Baxer ; “ARGO,” 2315 tons; Captain 
; “JAM ai ritton 
— the BU nore aN AND AMERICAN STEAM SHIPPING COMPANY OF LON- 
DON Nt SOUTHAMPTON, are appointed to sail from NEW YORK on every alternate 
| WEDNESDAY, for LONDON and BREMEN, touching at Sovtdaurron to land passengers 
wh mails for England and France. They will remain one day at Londoa, and thea proceed 
to Bremen. 
Rervenine, they will leave BREMEN for NEW YORK on ap alternate et ee D 
i= only at SOUTHAMPTON, ese steamships are of the dirst class, and — 
~_y . 4 passengers. They will take « limited number of third-ci oP aincrage 
Yisw on WEDNESDAY, 


SAND, 11 South William Street. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
COMPANY'S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAM pang 


or Bartiwone, 2367 tons, Capt. R. Leiteh | Orry or Bapcumaran, 
Kascaroo, ...... 


21u9 Loas, Capt. 
or Wasatveton, 23) tons, Capt. Wylie. . 1874 tons, Capt. Soar 
The undernoted or other vegsels are intended to sail as follows 








passengers. Surgeon atiached to each ship.—The races of freight to Eien, wilt be b 
| Be hi ee then thone of exile ty 
RATES OF PASSAGE. — Second Cabin. $50) | Steerage. 


n, SO): 
“QUEEN OF THe sourn™ will sail from NEW YOR 
27th MAY, and be succeeded by the “ Lvptaya,’ oe, hy 

For freight or passage, apply o . w. 





on 


New York. From Aneto. 
Kan, for New York, April 2) Chy of Wadiengies, from New York, apr 
City ot Waatagtoty or a May cies ay 
| og or y May Guy of Washington, ‘ mad s 
cit 4 or 
i“ "is “Ky of Baltimore, Jae 
} And each alternate Wednesday. nd each alternate Thursday. 


RATES OF CABIN FASSA08. Prem Philade!phia aa New York, 900, 965, ly 


[ongon = Guineas, 17 G aineas, ac in the 
Stat all havin tng the eam pr ivileges ta the Salooon. Tncluding Stewards’ con. 
ee CLASS PASSENGERS.—A limited number of Third Class Passe: 

From Philadelp' 


bia and New Tork $ a. 
ape destnous of betting out Gate 


90d found in os mock Frovistens as required : 


j i Gertifentee of Passage will be issued here to whe) eA e 
friends, —. 


at corresponding rates. —' ace canaitenhe: st frome 
compartments, and ac veuel exer od Bar Spree on alae rey i bee 
upwards.—All goods sent to the —- 2 wil be forwarded with economy and os 
Freight or Passage apply to JOHN G. DALE, Agent, No. 17 Walaut street, ro 
v gy PNMAN, A and No. 13 Broadway, New York. 


gent, 
} ‘os. Land 15 Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 


HAVANA AND MOBILE, C 
and fast Steamship QUAKER G yt hed, R. I ay 
on the 71h, and MOBILE on the SBnd of 





agrying the U. & the U. S. Mails—The 
‘commander, leaves NEW YU! 


eee EMIT & PATRICK Agents, 61 Wall-street, 














R 
. th Ofliee in ilinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicane, m. T. S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
ELL ys PShomiata. repared ouly by Rock Lieut, (new) Kossvta. ANTARCTIC. . ROCK, (new). 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARCS, BEST HAIR DYE IN THE WORLD! a | een Seem. p ae ly a et, 
SS Broadway, and 200 Fourth Avene. | prynits Is STRONG LANGUAGE, YET BOGLR'S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, (RECENTLY Konrnamgvos, a) Uneanwarun. Pallastanorut a 
i ) . t am Ta ° owe . . 
D.  WALWORTA, Attorney and Counsellor at Law \« wd the amine judges. ror aa eS am. Arctic Emenap Isue, ) Contexent. Cuagies Bocx. 
NATCHEZ, Miss. . PRIZE MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, PrRoeress | pe (new Conse. Fosse ~~ 
See over the choicest Hair Dye hibi of the Unit , St. Lov. YREADNOUGHT, (n ew Hawrsuine. rcmaRD Mowss. 
PEER Ct emcee ; a Coun nsellors at Law. Office No. =. |orer —- he task. t imgrediont bere sonanate tote hair, : ya. Oo, c oe aw attee, (m ond . - 
oa A ALL ew Urieans.—F rofessional Business in the Vourts of pas me not stain nor + the skin. Is easily applied, and dyes the hair any colour Rosi Bexiamiy Adaws. Racta. CESTURION. 
‘onan r— rson, St. Charles, etc., ete., prompily at req Rey from a delicate brown to a deep black, so natural as to appear marvelious. Manu- _Coxsruniamion. R Abasatic. 
RENRY DOGUR. factured, sold, and appli 4 a WM BOGL R, 277 ren ve street, Boston. The “ X" Line of London Packets. 
a noeneennetentna in New Ye D. Sands, D V. Rushton, Dru ~ RTHUMBE! 
M ETROPOLIT AN HOTEL RECIP m & ¢ nar Druggiete ; an and Secoen & Park, rk Tiromdway 8 & Co., Pearl street: egy hae Heuseacs Monson pe new? 
che ADVERTISEMENT ON OUTSIDE. He in New Ori Wright mo John Wri apy Wiare ih eston, of Havil- Devonsaine. Mamoaret Evans. Americas Eas. 
land, >; a ie r ‘o. ; in Canada—of Lymans, > ° » 
LEVETT, Dentist, No. 18 Waverly calls * Co., Montreal ; Jos. Bowles, ; Lyman Brothers & ©o., Toronto; Hamilton & M DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER- 
. ganticn of "the public to oy new and tmproved A Rese rely ee for t—y Mereion « so. Bald = N "Nat je ‘and in me of BR. Hovenden, 6 Great Maribo- Press Payable ia all the ae ab Sore ee yf oo 
riigelal Teeth, remarkable for their increased firmness tn position, powe: tiffeation, ~ Crowa sireet, Finsbury Square, . and of agenis | N 
qué very superver, to the ordinary Suction Piata, is well apie tie oe eonaen gum. the * rer WM. TAPSOUTT & O0., St. George's ‘Buildings, Liverpool. 
* truly worth the attention of those wearing or requiring Artificial Teeth to esaming thas 
improvement before engaging elsewhere. Teeth removed by the benumbing application | EDDING. and a Business Cards.—A. Demarest, No. 188 
on ona Freceat LEVERT, Dentist of the day F | Broedway.’} BA Sree —_—. Wetting Visiting and Business, Cards, | ¥™- po W. YOUNG & CO, 
Dentist, No, 12 Waverly Place, near Broadway. Established 1835. | Seals, Seal Presses, Plates | & 4. sBERe. OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 8ST. 





